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if the net result of the new developments proves that 
the Turks are not going to push matters to extremes, and 
that they will in practice, if not in theory, allow a good 
deal of local autonomy to Albania. If the Turks are wise 
they will now try to win the confidence of the tribal leaders, 
and, as we said last week, while dropping the attempt to force 
the Arabic alphabet on the Albanians, will employ those great 
instruments of pacification—roads and schools. 


precipitate action of Spain in landing troops at Larache and 
marching them inland is passing away. It is evident that 
the Spanish do not mean to make a quarrel with France, 
and will soon withdraw their troops. In all probability they 
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M. Cruppi, the French Foreign Minister, in reply to an inter- 


pellation made in the Chamber on Wednesday reviewed the 
whole situation in Morocco. It was true that the present 
action of France was in part not covered by the Algeciras Act, 
which did not entrust France with the maintenance of order 
throughout the whole of Morocco, but only in certain 
seaports. The advance to Fez had been prompted by the call 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Times announced on Tuesday that in official quarters 
in Constantinople the Albanian campaign is regarded as 
atan end. A certain number of the insurgents have been driven 








appeal of the Sultan of Morocco. “We went to Fez,” M 
Cruppi added, “ with the approval of the civilized world and 
the cordial sympathies of our ally Kussia and our friend 
Great Britain.” The action of Spain at Larache and Alcazar 
was not dealt with by the Minister—a proof, we trust, that the 
French Government mean to do everything they can to 
prevent the situation from becoming exasperated. 


During the past week the condition of the French Ministry 


has been precarious, partly owing to the internal difficulties 


across the i se eg but a ee 4 with which it has been faced and partly to the fact that the 
massed on Turkish territory betwoen the river Sem and the | p,ine Minister is still on a aick-bed and cannot easily settle 


Montenegrin frontier. The Ottoman Government, we are 
further told, is engaged in considering measures for a definite 


the thorny questions with which the Cabinet is confronted. 
The worst of these—the champagne question—has, however, 


solution of the question without further recourse to violent boom esttie’d for the time, end than the obie! sock cheat 
methods of any kind, 7.e., an amnesty, liberal concessions, and avoided. In the Senate on Thursday the Minister of Agri. 


help towards the rebuilding of the burnt houses. The details 


culture announced that the system of regional delimitation 


of the concessions are not yet published, nor is it certain instituted in 1908 is to be superseded. The Government pro- 


that the tribes will accept them, but on the whole the omens 


pose that wine and other regional products shall rely for 


erm favourable to peace—unless the Turks insist too rigidly protection against adulteration and fraudulent imitation upon 


on disarmament, 





Though the Turks have now a very large force in 


the Law of 1842, which is to be amended in this sense. The 
Civil Courts are to be rendered competent to afford redress, and 


Albania it must not be supposed that they have | the procedure before the Courts is to be simplified. Further, 


been quite as successful from the military point of 
view as the communiqués of the Government might lead 


special control of stocks of wines and spirits is to be esta- 
blished. The Government hopes to be able to table its proposals 


one to suppose. It would seem to be more likely that, | before the end of this month. This means that the injurious 


though the Turks have not suffered any acute reverse, 
they are finding, as usual, the campaign in the moun- 
tains inconclusive, arduous, and expensive, and have thus 
been brought by circumstances to the inevitable conclusion 


attempt to regulate the wine trade will, to a great extent, come 
to an end. Though the order of the day adopted by the 
Senate did not express confidence in the Government, it at 
any rate was not one of censure but rather of expectancy. It 


that the game is not really worth the candle. Probably, the | ¥48 adopted by 265 votes tq 16. 


polite but firm representations of the Austrians and the 
Russians and the discovery that the Germans are not inclined 
to back Turkey against Austria have hastened this process. 
In any case, all true friends of Turkey will be delighted 


The unsettled state of French politics has furnished the 


French pretenders with a congenial opportunity, and the 
Duke of Orleans and Prince Napoleon have availed themselves 
of it in characteristic fashion. Prince Napoleon, who has been 
interviewed at length by the Figaro in London, expresses him- 
self with conspicuous moderation. He denies favouring any 
party manewuvres which would foment existing disorder, of 
which there was enough already in France, as had been 
shown by the strikes, riots, and administrative scandals. The 
party of the plébiscite—his own party—“ did not desire merely 
their own triumph; they advocated popular sovereignty and a 
strong national authority by whatever name it might be called.” 


Weare glad to note that the uneasy situation caused by the | His own remedy was the policy of the Consulate in the year 8, 








when Bonaparte suppressed the war of impotent factions, 
established the administrative institutions under which France 
had lived ever since, and framed the political, judicial, and 
social confrats. “It was now high time to make an end of 
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ostracism and hatred in the State. His policy was that of the 
great founder of his House.” 


Prince Napoleon went on to say that he had no panacea for 
the social problems of to-day, but they must be studied by his 
political friends. Only a strong Government could settle the 
problems of the working classes and of nearly nine hundred 
thousand officials in France, and the organization of the de- 
mocracy had always been the special task of the Napoleons. 
France was now more divided than-any country in Europe, 
and what the party of the plébiscite wanted was a Government 
of concord and action. If ever France called upon him to 
lead her, he would govern with men of character 
and experience, including, he added, many Republi- 
cans who had served their country in various capacities 
during the last thirty years. There is no hint of the clarion or 
fife in this sly and cautious utterance, but at least it 
is dignified in expression and plausible in argument. On the 
other hand, the Duke of Orleans has alienated moderate and 
respectable Royalists by once more inclining to the noisy 
extremists represented by the Action Frangaise and the 
Camelots du Roi, with the result that the chief of the Duke’s 
political burean and the President of the Royalist Committee 
of the Seine have both resigned, and the Correspondance 
Nationale, the moderate Royalist organ, has ceased to appear. 
“‘ Experience shows,” the Times correspondent sententiously 
observes, “that it isa mistake to attach much importance to 
anti-Republican activity in the France of to-day.” There is 
no chance for pretenders who appeal only to mugwumps or to 
rowdies. 


At the launching of the tenth German Dreadnought— 
named ‘ Friedrich der Grosse ’—at Hamburg on Saturday the 
“baptismal speech” was delivered by Field-Marshal von der 
Goltz. Speaking in a lyrical strain, the Field-Marshal said 
that the ship must embody the qualities of the great King, 
guarding the Fatherland and foreseeing where her strength 
must be brought to bear, and continued: “ Be ever ready for 
battle, ever ready to use thy arms, and to let the thunder of 
thy guns ring out when the hour that decides draws near, ever 
ready for the attack like the army of thy forerunner.” Field- 
Marshal von der Goltz evidently and quite rightly agrees with 
the sentiment expressed in Sir Francis Hastings Doyle’s 
lines :— 

“No cutting, give point; were they twenty to one, 

Men who wait to be charged, when you gallop, will run.” 
The speaker, in conclusion, appealed to the new battleship to 
increase Germany’s prestige abroad. Nowadays they had to 
keep their name in honour and respect far away beyond the 
seas and among all nations, not merely before their neighbours. 
We must confess that we greatly prefer the English formula, 
“ God bless the and all who sail in her!” 


The Seville correspondent of the Times draws attention to a 
barbarous proposal to destroy the magnificent Roman aqueduct. 
If the Town Council has its way “the pure unfailing stream 
which has run for some two thousand years through channels 
made before Christ was born will henceforth be conveyed 
through a cast-iron pipe into the fountains which furnish 
drinking water for the poor, and ripple musically in the patios 
of the rich, and a row of villas and warehouses will rep!ace the 
beautiful arcades designed in the time of Julius Cesar and 
renovated under the rule of the Almohades more than seven cen- 
turies ago,” 


Tt is always a disagreeable task to interfere with the 
private affairs of another nation, but as friends of Spain 
we do venture to ask artists and antiquarians throughout the 
world to make an effort to save this priceless national monu- 
ment. A Roman aqueduct is always a beautiful thing, but 
when it is not simply aruin, but is doing its duty in bringing 
water to a great city, the case against demolition is doubled 
and trebled. We notice with great satisfaction that the Spanish 
Academies of History and Art have protested against the 
threatened act of barbarism. If the local authorities at Seville 
desire, as we believe they do, to attract British, American, and 
other tourists to their beautiful town we can assure them that 
it is madness to pull down a Roman aqueduct—what is more, 
a Roman ayueduct in full working. One of the greatest 
attractions of Seville would be destroyed with the destruction 
of the Cajios de Carmona 





The introduction of Mr. Lloyd George's Tasinenee 
seems to have given a fillip to the cause of compulsory ingur. 
ance in Switzerland. The Times correspondent at Berne tellg 
us that the Swiss Bill, after having been before Parliament 
for eleven years, has just been passed by both Houses—by the 
Upper House unanimously and by 136 votes to 12 by the 
Lower House. He recalls that a Bill for the same object wag 
submitted to a Referendum in May, 1900, and was rejected by 
a large majority. Since then the Bill has been entirely re. 
east. It is possible, we are told, that the people may demand 
another Referendum on the Bill before it becomes law. Loca} 
opinion seems to consider that should a Referendum be taken, 
it will now be favourable. Though we do not ask that the 
passage of insurance legislation should be as slow here ag in 
Switzerland, we are bound to say that we think we may well 
copy a part of the procedure of the Republic. The measure 
seems to us one which ought to be submitted to the 
before it is finally adopted. Since it concerns the life of the 
people so closely they ought to be given the right to veto if 
such is their desire. The need for such a reference appears 
to us very greatly increased by Mr. Lloyd George's demand 
for precipitate action by Parliament. 


Friday’s Times gives an interesting account of a criti. 
cism of the English Insurance Bill by an Austman 
economist. On the whole he treats the Bill sympathetically, 
but concludes with a remark to which we hope Liberal Free 
Traders will give their closest and most earnest attention, 
Mr. Lloyd George, he tells us, adduces the evidence of great 
German employers to prove that they lose nothing by the 
German social insurance, but he adds :— 

“Noone has yet asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer the 

pertinent question whether the great German employers would 
hold fast to this view if they were deprived of a protective tariff 
and of the possibility of forming trusts and rings.” 
The fundamental is, in Dr. von Baernreither’s 
Opinion, 
“whether the mighty Free Trade tendency of British national 
economy will be able to bear the new burden to be imposed on 
producers in favour of the working classes, or whether the State 
will be compelled, in order to preserve industry, to indemnify pro- 
ducers by a protective tariff and thus to enter upon fresh paths in 
the domain of commercial policy.” 


issue 


If too heavy a burden is put upon our industries by the State 
we are certain to see the demand for Protection stimulated, 
Such a demand is at the root of Protection in the Colonies, 
No doubt Protection will not really help ; industries depressed 
by Government action would only make the situation worse, 
But that is not the point. The point is that both masters and 
men are pretty sure if profits, and so wages, diminish to fly 
to the quack remedy of Protection. 


Some striking criticisms of the Insurance Bill from the 
Socialist standpoint have been appearing in the New Age, 
a paper which, we are glad to note, muintains its sincerity 
and independence as well as its high literary standard. 
We do not agree with many of its views, but it will 


never, under its present controllers, exploit its plain 
speaking after the manner of the English Review. The 
line of argument taken by our contemporary is that the 
tendency of Mr. Lloyd George’s Biil and of all similar legisla- 
tion is not in the least towards the equalization of wealth. It 
will, on the contrary, make the rich richer and the poor 
poorer, and will lead ultimately to a condition of slavery for 
the working classes. “ Nothing that does not raise wages is 
of the slightest economic value to workmen. Every other 
form of endowment is charity, either covert or overt, and leads 
straight to slavery by whatever name we call it.” We must 
confess that the New Age’s criticisms are exceedingly 
forcible, and have moved us more than any other criticisms of 
the Bill. We are convinced of the truth of its remarks as 
regards higher wages being the thing to be desired for work- 
ing men, and of the danger of the Bill reducing the workmen's 
remuneration of labour. 


We should like at the same time to draw attention to 
another point made by the New Age in connection with the 
Insurance Bill, namely, the general impression that has been 
created in the public mind that there is nowhere any opposi- 
tion to the principles of the Bill. Asa matter of fact, those 
principles are being strongly attacked. “ Not only the New 
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Age, bat Justice and the Clarion have published articles 
attacking the Bill in principle. Subsequently the Labour 
Leader joined in, and its last two issues have contained 
vigorous criticisms of the bases of the Insurance Bill signed 
by well-known names. It is simply dishonest to pretend 
after this that the chorus of praise of the principle of the Bill 
has been universal.” We may add to the list of criticisms a 
powerful one in this month’s issue of the Crusade, the organ 
of those who support the Minority Report upon the Poor Law. 
There can be no doubt that supporters of the Bill are 
endeavouring to help to rush it through Parliament by 
creating a false impression of its universal popularity. 


At Birmingham last Saturday Mr. Lloyd George addressed 
a large meeting upon the Insurance Bill. He devoted himself 
entirely to a general consideration of his scheme and a recapi- 
tulation of its merits, and brought no new arguments into the 
discussion. He begun by declaring that he hoped to see the 
scheme an Act of Parliament within the next three months, 
although it had taken three years to prepare it. But it naturally 
took longer to build a house than to make up one’s mind to 
buy it. Mr. Lloyd George proceeded to dilate upon the evils 
of the uneven distribution of wealth, which resulted in many 
people being without even the assurance of a bare subsistence. 
“ Our object, our goal, ought to be enough to maintain efficiency 
for every man, woman, and child.” The Insurance Bill was 
aiming at this. Although Mr. Lloyd George’s speech was 
an effective piece of oratory, it cannot be said to have been an 
important contribution to the arguments in favour of the 
Insurance Bill. 





At the Imperial Conference on Monday the principal sub- 
ject discussed was the practicability of instituting a single 
Supreme Court for the whole Empire. A motion was intro- 
duced by the Australian Government proposing that such a 
Court should be created as a substitute for the House of Lords 
and the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. The New 
Zealand Government also proposed that such a Court ought 
tocontain judicial representatives of the oversea dominions. 
After a long discussion it was agreed that there should be for 
the whole Empire one final Court of Appeal in two divisions — 
one for the United Kingdom, consisting of the same persons 
who were now entitled to sit in the House of Lords, and the 
other for the overseas dominions, consisting of the persons 
now entitled to sit on the Judicial Committee, strengthened 
by two English judges and such further additions as might 
be agreed to. ‘The New Zealand proposal for permanent 
representatives of the Dominions was not considered 
practicable. 


The question of naturalization was discussed at the Imperial 
Conference on Tuesday. A general feeling was expressed in 
favour of some more uniform system of naturalization through- 
out the Empire, but at the same time it was felt that no inter- 
ference with local naturalization laws could be allowed. It 
was decided finally that certificates of Imperial nationality 
should be given to anyone who had already obtained a certifi- 
cate of local nationality in any Dominion, and who had also 
resided for at least five years in any part of the Empire. As 
a further protection it is to be arranged that the grant of the 
certificate shall be discretionary, and that this discretion is to 
be exercised by those responsible in the area in which the 
applicant spent the last year. A Bill embodying these proposals 
isto be drafted by Mr. Churchill. On Thursday the Conference 
discussed “ cheaper cable rates” and better postal facilities. Mr. 
Samuel stated that important steps were being taken in 
this direction. 


After two splendidly contested games the English Polo 
Team have been defeated by the Americans, who thus retain 
the championship which they won on the occasion of their 
visit to England in 1909. The result is attributed to 
slightly better generalship and a superiority in the numbers 
and quality of the ponies. It is gratifying to learn that the 
contest was fought out in the best spirit of sportsmanship on 
both sides and without any of the regrettable incidents which 
have marred the harmony of international athletics of recent 
years. 


On Saturday morning the Prince of Wales was invested by 
the King with the insignia of the Garter at Windsor Castle. 
After the ceremony of investiture had taken place in the 








Throne Room the Knights walked in procession, wearing their 
blue mantles and high plamed hats, to St. George’s Chapel, 
where the installation service was conducted by the Bishops of 
Winchester and Oxford. With such a setting as Windsor 
affords on a fine summer's day, the procession of Knights was 
impressively picturesque. Altogether it was a notable day in 
the life of the Prince of Wales, for in the afternoon he 
exchanged his finery for a grey suit and a straw hat, wit- 
nessed a cricket match between Charterhouse and a team of 
veterans, and was photographed with Dr. W. G. Grace— 
probably the most coveted distinction that could fall to the lot 
of an English schoolboy. 


A strike of seamen, extending over the whole of the United 
Kingdom, began on Wednesday. How far it is likely to 
prove effective it is impossible as yet to discover. The reason 
for the strike, as stated by the International Seamen's Union, 
is that “as our employers have refused a reasonable request 
for a Conciliation Board and the establishment of a minimum 
wage, we have decided to fix our own wages in future, and 
other conditions, until such time as the shipowners are willing 
to agree to a National Board being established to fix and 
regulate wages and employment.” ‘I'he strike appears to be 
more likely to become acute in the provinces, and especially at 
Southampton, than in London. A simultaneous strike has 
broken out among sailors in Holland and Belgium, but its 
influence seems to be very small. 


It is with extreme satisfaction that we record that the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, by a majority of 57 
(156—99), referred back the Bill for the construction of St. 
Paul’s Bridge to the Gommittee which had approved of it. 
On Thursday the terms of the instruction which is to gc 
tu the Committee were agreed to without opposition, The 
instruction binds the Committee not to sanction any scheme 
for the bridge and approaches thereto until they are satisfied 
that, in respect of architectural design and the convenience of 
traffic, it is the one best adapted to the needs of the public 
and best suited to the character of the site. It is very much 
to be hoped that the final result will be a fine and wide stone 
bridge, which will have at the end of its vista the middle of 
the south side of St. Paul’s, and thus afford a full view of 
Wren’s masterpiece—the dome. If the approaches are we'l 
managed, there may be great opportunities for architectural 
and sculptural effect. 


Above all things, it is to be hoped that care will be taken 
with the details of the scheme, especially as regards ornament, 
and that we shall not see a fine design spoilt by mean and 
petty metalwork. This is where we so often fail. Our 
architects are often able to show fine general conceptions, but 
such things as lamp standards and balustrades are poor, 
tawdry, and meaningless. To see how great is the effect of 
good ornament one has only to visit the Palace of West- 
minster. Pugin had many faults and did not always take his 
inspiration from the best periods or the best models, but no 
one can doubt that a great deal of the pleasure which one 
derives from the interior of the Houses of Parliament is due 
to the thoroughness, beauty, and fine craftsmanship of the 
metalwork and woodwork. 








The annual meeting of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
furnished Mr. Bernard Shaw with an opportunity for express- 
ing his views on unnecessary washing. He himself, it appears, 
has not really washed himself, excepting his hands and face, 
almost since the time somebody else did it for him; and 
though he has got into the habit of taking a cold dip, that 
was not washing, but only a form of stimulant. Gloves were 
a necessity in London, where people had to wash their 
faces every two hours. The secret of health and cleanliness 
were a clear atmosphere and clean clothes. With these 
“you will live as you do in the country, where you never wash 
at all, except as a sort of social ceremony to prove that you 
are well brought up.” Mr. Shaw, though not an enthusiast of 
royalty, must have a certain sympathy for a certain King of 
Saxony, who said that he took a bath once a fortnight, whether 
he required it or not. But it is rather curious to find 
him in agreement on the question of washing with the 
great inoculator, Sir Almroth Wright. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 79{—Friday week 80}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NAVY AND THE EMPIRE. 


Y¥ far the most important event of the week was the 
announcement in regard to the Navy and the Empire 
made by the First Lord of the Admiralty at a public meet- 
ing at Pontypool on Tuesday night. Mr. McKenna 
explained to his audience the very satisfactory nature of 
the naval arrangements which had been made with the 
Dominions. Two years ago the principle was laid down 
that “each of the Dominions should contribute in the 
fashion most appropriate to its resources and its internal 
public opinion to the strength of the Empire. Some 
would do it by direct contribution to the power of 
the British fleet, either by annual payment or by 
the gift of ships, or both. Others by the develop- 
ment of fleets of their own.” In the latter case 
Mr. McKenna went on to say that there would be inter- 
changeability of officers and men and such common 
standards of training and discipline as to ensure, in the 
event of war, that the joint fleets would be able to act in 
complete union. “The statesmen of the Dominions had 
joined with the Government in providing and maintaining 
the necessary means of defence, and, while there was to be 
no interference with the autonomy of each member of the 
Empire, the foundations had been laid of a naval strength 
which, if combined in war, would safeguard Imperial 
interests in every part of the globe.” 

We congratulate Mr. McKenna most heartily upon his 
having the honour and good fortune to make such an 
announcement, for it is, we are convinced, of the highest 
importance. In the first and last resort the Empire 
rests upon the command of the sea. The Empire is like a 
pearl necklace. It depends for its existence upon the cord 
upon which the pearls are strung. Break that cord and 
the necklace ceases to exist as an entity. It becomes 
nothing but a fortuitous concourse of precious beads. So 
it is with the Empire. The Empire is strung upon and 
kept together by sea-power. Destroy that binding force 
and the Empire is but a collection of geographical expres- 
sions. So long as we keep the command of the sea, 
and our ships can pass to and fro as they will, and no man 
can say them nay, the Empire is united even more closely 
and efficiently than if there were a continuity of British 
land from London to Wellington. Once, however, break the 
magic spell of sea-power and we shall become like the sea- 
divided Gael, the wayward and poetic race which, though 
set everywhere within the hearing of the waves, never 
learnt to rule them, but imbibed only the mystery and 
the melancholy and the terror of the ocean. We are the 
sea-united British—but only sea-united so long as we are 
the possessors of sea-power. Therefore all depends upon 
the maintenance of sea-power. While we maintain it we 
ure safe. If we lose it we are of all men most miserable. 
Then temple and tower, sceptre and crown, must fall in 
ruin and for ever. 

The need for maintaining sea-power has become instinc- 
tive in the people of these islands. It is in their very 
blood. Happily, in crossing to the uttermost ends of the 
earth, they have not iost that instinct. “Czlum non 
animum mutant.”* And,keeping this instinct unimpaired in 
themselves, they have in a large measure communicated it 
to the white races to whom they are joined abroad, to 
the French-speaking people of Canada and the Dutch- 
speaking people of South Africa. To-day the whole 
Empire is alive to the fact that to talk about the main- 
tenance of the Empire is idle unless we maintain our 
command of the sea, and, therefore, a supreme naval force. 
This is the great Imperial fact of the last few years. 
With the realization of the truth has come action. Till 
the year 1909 the Motherland bore alone practically the 
whole burden of maintaining the command of the sea. Now, 
though the greater part of that burden must still be borne 
by the people of these islands, the daughter nations not only 
understand that they must bear their proportionate share, 
but have already begun to do so in the various and appro- 
priate ways described by Mr. McKenna. 

Though the British people are proud and grateful for 
what the daughter nations have undertaken to do, 
there have been in some anxious minds misgivings as to 





* «They change the skies above them, 
But not their hearts who roam,” 





—caaias 
whether they are doing it in the right way. Naval experts 
tell us, and in a sense tell us truly, that as the sea is oneana 
indivisible, sea-power is also one and indivisible, and that 
therefore you cannot maintain that power through local navies 
and under a divided control. There is clearly only one way of 
commanding the sea,and that is, when war comes, of beat; 
and destroying the fleets of those who chailenge your power 
over the world of waters. Naval power meansa con 

tion of naval force. But, it is argued, how zan you have 
a concentration of naval force unless you have unity of 
naval command ? Allied fleets are notoriously weak fleets 
as our naval commanders in the past proved again and 
again against the allied fleets of France and Spain. May 
we not, then, lose our command of the sea if we rely 
upon @ fleet which is not united and homogeneous, but 
partly under the control of the Admiralty here and partl 
under the control of the Governments of the Domintens? 

Our answer is that the truths which we have just set forth 
in regard to sea-power are so clear as well as so funda. 
mental that we donot believe that they will be missed by 
the statesmen or the peoples of the Dominions. They wil] 
realize that Australian or Canadian ships of war are built 
to fight the ships of the enemy, not to parade along their 
coasts or ornament their harbours. To prove effective they 
must be used to seek out and destroy those enemy’s shi 
Where the enemy’s ships float is the place for our battle fleet, 
Australia and Canada, they will readily understand, ma 
be far more effectively defended by action in the North 
Sea than by action in their home waters. Itis by beating 
the enemy that sea-power is achieved, not by mounting 
guard over the coast line of the Dominions. What will it 
profit them to have five squadrons at home if the British 
Fleet has been destroyed in a great fleet action off the 
mouth of the Elbe? But, say the critics, even if this is 
realized in principle, how are we to prevent local anxieties 
or mistaken local patriotism getting the better of sound 
theory? Might not sectional jealousy of the Admiralty 
defeat our best-laid plans? We donot believe it. Remem- 
ber how great is the prestige of the Admiralty and how 
strong the traditions of our Navy. The Colonial squad- 
rons, even when most localized, will be inspired by the 
spirit which inspired Blake and Hawke, Rodney and 
Nelson—the authentic spirit of the seamen who laid low 
the Armada. In any case, and even if the risk exists, we 
must run it, for remember that unless we run it we shall 
never get effective support from the Colonies. The 
plan of Colonial subsidies, that is, direct money pay- 
ments, may be the best possible in theory, but we are 
convinced that it is the worst possible in practice. 
When carried out’ it could only mean some very. 
moderate grant in aid to the British taxpayer. The 
Dominions, where populous enough and rich enough to 
provide their own contributory fleets, will render us an aid 
far more effective than the aid of a money dole. By creating 
local navies the Dominions will create also an Imperial 
naval sentiment and an Imperial naval patriotism. ‘heir 
ships will be educators in the science of sea-power. 

We have made a great advance towards the creation of 
an Imperial Navy through the action of the four 
Dominions, but the matter must not rest there. We 
want a clear and coherent plan of naval defence which 
will bring into line, not merely the self-governing com- 
munities, but the Crown Colonies and Dependencies. No 
part of the Kmpire must be unfairly or disproportionately 
requisitioned in the matter of the provision of sea-power, 
but every part of the King’s realm must do its fair share. 
We look forward to the time when every square mile 
inhabited by subjects of the Crown, from India and 
Ceylon to the last and least of the Crown Colonies, will 
make some provision, however small, towards strengthening 
the cord upon which the pearls are strung. The first step 
is to bring in India. No doubt in the case of India we 
must be most careful; since India is not a voluntary 
agent, not to violate our great principle in the govern- 
ment of Dependencies, the principle that we govern, not in 
our own interests, not even in the interests of the Empire, 
but in the interests of the governed. But while firmly maim- 
taining this principle we must not out of sentimentality 
or pedantry ignore the fact that the welfare of the people 
of India is bound up with the maintenance of the Empire. 

If we lose the command of the sea our dominion in India 
must perish, and India must fall a victim partly to the 
barbarians of the border and partly to the inroads by sea 
of those to whom the command of the sea will pass when 
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We are all agreed that India must make 
roper provision for the defence of her land frontiers. 
Flow can it be wrong to say that India must also make 
some provision for the defence of her sea coasts? The 
same 1s true of Ceylon, of Singapore, of the Federated 
Malay States, of Hong Kong, and of all our possessions in 
Africa and the West Indies. Each and all should bear 
gome share in maintaining what is for the good of all— 
the command of the sea by our fleets. No doubt in many 
cases the contributions which can be made by the Crown 
Colonies will be almost nominal, for care must be taken to 

revent too heavy a burden falling upon the weak. But 
the principle of co-operative service can and ought to be 

intained. 

whe chief need of the moment is a proper stock-taking 
of our resources and a judicious consideration of how 
each part of the Empire can help without injury to itself. 
We are convinced that if the problem is properly investi- 
zated and properly handled it will be found that, without 
any undue strain being placed upon India and the Crown 
Colonies, great and material help can be rendered. 
No one here expects or desires that we should transfer any 
of their present burden from the people of these islands 
to the peoples of the Dependencies. What these must do 
should be purely extra and additional to what we are doing 
already. ‘Ihe chief need, as we have just said, is organiza- 
tion and a comprehensive plan of co-operative defence. 
Mr. McKenna and the Cabinet have done well in arranging 
an efficient and elastic plan of naval organization for the 
Dominions. Let them add to this a coherent plan of naval 
aid in the case of India and the Crown Colonies. If they 
do that they will be able to boast of an achievement second 
to none in the matter of true and sound Imperialism. 


we Jose it. 





BELGIUM AND PROPORTIONAL 
REPKESENTATION. 


i the opinion of the opponents of Proportional Re- 
presentation Belgium has long been the standing 
example of its mischievous results. It is the country 
in which nothing happens. Circumstances deny it a 
foreign policy, and its constitution has prevented it from 
having a home policy—at least a home policy which a 
Liberal of the Continental pattern thinks worthy of the 
name. Time was when each party had its turn and was 
in power with recurrent short intervals of opposition. 
But since 1884 the Conservatives have been in office, 
with occasional changes in the composition of the Cabinet, 
but none werthy of mention in the character of the 
measures which the Cabinet has introduced. Long con- 
tinuance in power has at last brought its customary 
corrective. Ministers have retained their places, but re- 
tained them by a constantly lessening majority. A 
quarter of a century ago it was sixty, which in a 
Chamber of Representatives containing only one hundred 
and sixty members was enough to satisfy any Minister. 
But in the present year it has fallen to six, which 
M. Schollaert has not thought sufficient to justify 
him in retaining office. Accordingly, on Thursday week, 
he announced to the Chamber that the whole Cabinet had 
resigned. The Belgian Conservatives have this much in 
common with the French Radicals, that a Cabinet may dis- 
appear in its corporate capacity only to reappear with 
much the same materials under another chief. This is 
what has happened in the present instance. M. Schollaert 
has retired, and has been succeeded by M. de Broqueville, 
who was Minister of Railways in the late Cabinet, and has 
been able to secure the services of five of his former 
volleagues. The post, which is accidentally that of most 
gy Ministry of Education—is expected to go 
to M. Poullet. As he is one of the Deputies for Louvain, 
where the Catholics are strong, it is probable that the new 
Government will not change its ecclesiastical policy. Nor, 
indeed, do the circumstances in which the late Government 
resigned point in that direction. The Catholic majority 
has greatly dwindled since 1886—as what majority would 
not in the course of so many years—but it is still a 
majority, and it is not even clear that it is as small 
as the recent division made it appear. .The occasion of the 
crisis was, as it usually is in Belgium, an Education Bill, 
but the Ministerial majority would not seemingly have 
fallen to six had it not been for the desertion of M. Woeste. 
Agreement about religious matters does not necessarily 
involve agreement about other things, and though the Edu- 





cation Bill is the work of a Catholic Government it does 
not satisfy M. Woeste in the guarantees it provides for 
communal independence. How far his hostility to the 
Bill is shared by other Catholic representatives does not 
appear, but the rumour that he means to abandon politics 
—mentioned by the Times Brussels correspondent—and 
the fact that the Clerical newspapers are attacking him for 
his refusal to support M. Schollaert certainly suggest that 
on this particular question he has no following. 

It is not wonderful that this slow development of poli- 
tical change should be distasteful to a minority which is 
largely Socialist and wholly anti-Clerical, or that the 
fact that it is mainly due to proportional representation 
seems to them a conclusive argument against that method 
of voting. That changes should be made slowly is, in 
their judgment, almost as bad as that they should not be 
made at all. The ordinary Radical seems to be oppressed 
by a fear that if he cannot strike while the iron is hot he 
may have no other opportunity of striking to any purpose. 
Whether it be that he is doubtful of the value of his own 
proposals or that he thinks them too perfect to have much 
chance of continued popularity, he is always anxious not 
to lose a moment in securing their adoption. He knows 
by experience how much easier it is to defend an existing 
law than to earry a new one, and he naturally wishes to 
make this advantage his own. That the slower process 
may end in the new law being more generally acceptable, 
that the concessions which have to be made to ensure 
its passing will help to conciliate opponents, and 
so to save it from the risk of being repealed 
at the first revolution in public opinion, are no recom- 
mendations in his eyes. deed, if he is frank he will 
probably admit that, in his opinion, the very modifications 
which have converted the Bill into an Act have deprived it 
of its best title to a place in the Statute Book. He is so 
far like a child that he must have what he wants in the 
precise shape that he longs for, and no other, and that he 
must have it at once. He has a right, of course, to shape 
the Constitution under which he lives in whatever fashion 
will best serve his political purpose, and that he should 
oppose proportional representation is no matter for 
wonder. What really surprises us is that the central body 
cf opinion which certainly exists, and must be presumed to 
desire the possession of a larger measure of influence than 
it now has in this country, should be so languid in 
working for its adoption. If the barest of majorities 
is held to be enough to carry the greatest Constitutional 
changes there are only two prospects before us. One 
is that of an unending conflict resulting in the measures 
of one Government being repealed as a matter of course by 
the next, with a consequent absence of real progress in any 
direction whatever. The other is that serious men will by 
degrees grow sick of politics, and look on in the character 
of uninterested or cynical observers at the working out of 
changes which they know to be disastrous, but which their 
own omission to arm themselves with the appropriate 
weapon has rendered them powerless to defeat. 

It is to proportional representation that Belgium mainly 
owes the calmness with which her citizens watch the course 
of a Ministerial crisis. Opinion among them is greatly 
divided, but neither Clericals nor anti-Clericals, neither the 
party which would like to re-endow the Catholic Church 
with some of the powers it has lost, nor the party which 
longs to handle it as it has been handled in Portugal, 
have any prospect of getting what they long for. The 
elections of next year will very probably change the 
balance of parties, for it is expected that an automatic 
redistribution will add seventeen new seats to the 
next Chamber of Representatives, and that of these a 
majority will return anti-Clericals. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that even with these new recruits the Liberal majority 
will be very large, because, as the golden age of Catholic 
ascendancy came to an end with the adoption of propor- 
tional representation, the advent of Socialist a 
is likely to be delayed indefinitely by the same cause. 
Liberal. victory may lead to the adoption of an extreme 
Liberal programme, but the effect of that programme will 
probably be to alienate many of the non-Socialist section of 
the party, and so to make the Centre strong enough to 
compel the Government to water down its legislation. 
By this means Ministers will protect themselves against 
their discontented followers, but only at the cost of putting 
up with a majority too weak to carry a single measure 
against determined opposition. Reforms will be of the 
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reasonable kind which belongs fo a majority that must 
move altogether if it move at all. 

To many English Liberals the picture we have drawn 
may appear repulsive. Parliament, they will say, is to 
oceupy itself with passing a string of Bills not good enough 
to vote for and not bad enough to vote against. That is 
one way of describing them. Buta much truer way would 
be to say of them that they have the element -of 
permanence which belongs to measures that have gained 
the general assent of reasonable men. If no Bill that a 
Liberal thinks worth having can ever hope to be included 
in this category we suspect that the Liberal measures will 
constantly be exposed to that form of opposition which bas 
its seat, not in the House of Commons, but in the multitude 
of instruments by which effect will have to be given to 
them. The life of an Act of Parliament is only beginning 
when it has received the Royal Assent. It has still to make 
its way through a variety of hands without whose willing 
co-operation it will be worth next to nothing in practice. 
The authors will have betaken themselves to the search for 
further political trivmphs, for the interest of a member of 
Parliament in the destiny of his legislative offspring com- 
monly ends with its inclusion among the Acts of such and 
such a year. Even a Socialist, we cannot but think, may 
come in the end to regret that the slow but uninterrupted 
progress on which Belgium can pride herself should no 
longer have any counterpart in the history of English 
legislation. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND HIS SCHEME. 


o if HAVE devoted three years of labour, research, con- 
sultation, and continuous thought to this proposal.” 
This is one of the sentences with which Mr. Lloyd George 
began his speech at Birmingham in defence of his scheme 
of national insurance. Apparently, in his judgment, it 
ought to be suflicient for the fifteen or sixteen million 
people who will be personally affected by this scheme to 
cnow that he has given three years of continuous thought 
to the subject. The statement, by the way, suggests a 
little exaggeration, for those of us whose business it has 
been to watch political events during the past three years 
have chanced to observe that Mr. Lloyd George during that 
period has been somewhat actively engaged on other 
questions besides national insurance. However, he now 
claims that he has produced a scheme so carefully thought 
out that he is justified in rushing it through the House of 
Commons within three months, and forcing it upon the 
country. If Englishmen have still left any respect for the 
principle of self-government they will certainly resist this 
monstrous proposal to the utmost of their ability. 

It would be a miracle if a scheme of such magnitude as 
this could have been so framed in the secrecy of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s office as to meet all the numerous difficulties 
which must be overcome if any scheme of compulsory 
insurance is to work smoothly. It is therefore no dis- 
credit to Mr. Lloyd George if his scheme fails to satisfy 
this test. The whole discredit consists in his cool assump- 
tion that because he has prepared the scheme there- 
fore the nation must be willing to accept it. This 
assumption is all the more intolerable when it is 
seen that Mr. Lloyd George does not himself under- 
stand the scheme which he has put forward. In many cases, 
as we pointed out the other week, his own descriptions of 
the Bill differ profoundly from the text. Take, for example, 
the statement which he made at Birmingham that he was 
going “ to start everybody as if he were sixteen years of 
age.” This statement is in direct conflict with the terms 
of the Bill, for Clause 9, Section 3, says that in the case of 
persons over fifty years of age sickness benefit is to be 
reduced in accordance with Table C of the fourth schedule, 
and the clause, which is very badly drafted, seems to imply 
that there will also be a reduction of benefit in the case of 
men under fifty if they have not paid 500 weekly sub- 
scriptions. This condition would apply to everybody who 
had just turned forty. Yet Mr. Lloyd George was 
emphatic in his Birmingham speech that up to the age 
of sixty-five everybody was to be put on the same footing, 
and explained, what is indeed obvious, that this would 
mean a heavy initial burden on the scheme, because the 
men of forty-five and fifty would entail a loss. He speaks 
as if this loss would be entirely borne by the State, by 
which, of course, he means the taxpayer. But surely the 
more accurate way of regarding the matter is that the loss 





. . ae 
is met by the increased rates of contribution imposed y 
the younger men. No doubt this loss will disa = 
time. In Mr. Lloyd George’s flowery phrase, at the an 
of sixteen and a half years the loss “ vanishes like the mist 
on our hills when the sun comes.” He then promises that 
the money of the taxpayer which will be set free can be 
used for giving increased benefits to the younger men who 
are now paying an exorbitant rate. Surely the sound 
method of dealing with such a problem is to contract now 
for the full benefits to which the younger men ought to be 
entitled in the future in consideration of the higher ratg 
they are paying, and if it is desirable to supplement the 
benefits paid to the older men to do so frankly by a grant 
from the Exchequer. 

But these questions of accurate finance are not attractive 
to Mr. Lloyd George’s temperament. He prefers, ag jn 
Birmingham, to indulge in rhetoric which may or may not 
have any relation to the real facts, but which stimulates 
the enthusiasm of a crowded audience. In his Birmingham 
speech there was a characteristic passage in which he drew 
a picture of the “ multitudes of people who cannot con. 
sider even a bare subsistence as assured to them. 
mean that minimum of food, raiment, shelter, which jg 
essential to keep human life in its tenement of clay. ; 
Our object, our goal, ought to be enough to maintain 
efficiency for every man, woman, and child. The individual} 
demands it ; the State needs it; humanity cries for it; 
religion insists on it.” That sounds very well, but what 
does Mr. Lloyd George do? His scheme does nothing at 
all for many of the very poorest people in the country, 
while, on the other hand, it provides a substantial State 
subsidy for an equally large number of people who are 
perfectly well able to take care of themselves, and many of 
whom may be living in actual luxury. As far as we can 
construe the text of this extremely complicated and badly 
drafted Bill, persons who are not employed, and who are 
not members of a friendly society, cannot obtain any 
benefit at all. Among persons not employed are small 
shopkeepers, costermongers, newspaper vendors, wives and 
daughters working for husbands or fathers without 
remuneration, and many others—altogether a vast multi- 
tude of extremely poor people, some of them the poorest in 
the country. Many of these people, through physical defects 
or sheer downright poverty,are unable to obtain admissionto 
a friendly society. Mr. Lloyd George does nothing for them. 
He passes them by, except for rhetorical purposes. On 
the other hand, workmen in regular employment earning 
£3 a week are to be entitled to obtain benefits under 
this scheme, which will be partly paid for by taxation 
drawn from the pockets of the very poorest members of the 
community who get no benefits themselves. We are not 
suggesting that it is possible to include all the poorest 
people in an insurance scheme. What we do protest 
against is Mr. Lloyd George’s rhetorical appeal for support 
for his scheme on grounds that will not bear examination. 

A scheme of this character must be judged by what it 
does, not by what its author says he would like it to do, 
Many of the things it does ,we regret to say, are altogether 
indefensible. For example Clause 51, prohibiting distraint 
for rent in case of illness, would have a most disastrous 
effect upon the poorer classes. It would mean either that 
landlords would insist upon obtaining their rents six months 
mm advance, which in most cases they could not do, or else 
that they would charge an increased rent to cover them- 
selves against the risk of loss while their tenant was ill. 
How Mr. Lloyd George’s official advisers could ever have 

rmitted him to insert such a clause as this we are at @ 
oss to understand. 

Again, as we have insisted before, the Bill is cruelly 
unfair to women. Single women are compelled to pay 
during all the years they are earning a living and forfeit 
their payments if they marry. The Bill is also unfair to 
domestic servants and to their employers, for the servant 
cannot obtain any benefit except medical attendance unless 
her employer turns her out of the house. She would im 
any case under the existing custom obtain medical 
attendance at the expense of her employer, while her wages 
would be allowed to run on. It is also extremely difficult 
to ascertain what will be the position of casually employed 
domestic servants, such as charwomen. In many cases 12 
small households a charwoman is employed only for one 
day, or perhaps half a day,a week. Is the full weekly 
premium to be paid in her case by the single employer ? 

Passing to another range of difficulties, a point upoD 
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which little stress has et been laid, but of which more 
will certainly be heard, is the proposal to set up local 
health committees. For some reason Mr. Lloyd George 
seems to attach tremendous importance to these proposed 
new bodies. He will find that he will have to meet the 
resolute opposition of the county and municipal authorities 
of the country, who will not tamely stand by and see 
themselves superseded by non-elective committees, com- 
of members of friendly societies, doctors, and other 
nominees of the Insurance Department. Quite apart from 
the legitimate amour-propre of the existing county and 
municipal authorities, the proposal to set up separate 
health committees ought to be rejected because it must 
necessarily involve an enormous overlapping of authority 
and a consequent waste of the ratepayers’ money. 

With regard tothe friendly societies Mr. Lloyd George has 
shown that he does not apparently understand his own Bill, 
for he has said more than once that the friendly societies will 
be strengthened by his scheme. But if the Bill be 
examined it will be seen, first of all, that every registered 
friendly society before it can come into the scheme must in 
effect go into liquidation and divert the funds now set 
aside for specific purposes to other purposes to be approved 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies. This must involve 
an enormous amount of actuarial calculation, which will be 
very expensive and will also involve a quite needless in- 
terference with the arrangements voluntarily made by the 
members with the society. When all this has been done 
the friendly society will find itself no longer a self-govern- 
ing body, managing its own funds, but a mere outlying 
branch of some Government department, distributing money 
sent down to it from London according to rules laid down 
by Government officials. 

Even worse is Mr. Lloyd George’s treatment of the 
medical profession. Happily the members of that profes- 
sion, who do not, as a rule, take an active part in public 
affairs, are on this occasion making their voices heard. 
They see clearly that the Bill means for them complete 
destruction of their professional status. An enormous 
number of their paying patients are to be swept into this 
semi-charitable scheme, with the result that doctors, 
instead of earning their living as professional men by 
their own enterprise and attention to business, will 
become the paid hacks of the friendly society or of a 
local health committee. In response to the protest 
of the doctors against this degradation of their profession 
Mr. Lloyd George has nothing better to say than to sneer 
at this “‘ wrangle in the sick-room.” There is no wrangle 
in the sick-room. Of all the professions in the country 
there is none which gives so much gratuitous service to 
those who are in need; but when proposals are made for 
altering the whole status of the medical profession, it is 
the bounden duty of doctors, not in their own interest only, 
but in the interest of their successors, and indeed of the 
whole community, to make a determined stand. 





THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 


ig our opinion the Imperial Conference has been a very 
great success, and has proved how unwise as well as mis- 
taken is the policy of those fussy and pessimistic persons 
who, in effect, declare that unless something strong and 
violent is done for the Empire, and done at once, it will 
crumble to pieces. In contrast to these demands that we 
should do something in a hurry to tighten the bonds that 
bind us to the daughter nations is the wiser counsel that 
we should go slowly and step by step, keeping always 
before us the ultimate goal of closer union, but never 
running the risk of destroying altogether the cables that 
bind the Mother Country to the Dominions by putting a 
sudden strain upon them. Steady and continuous hauling 
will ultimately bring all the craft together, but if we get 
into a fluster and jerk wildly at the ropes, we are certain 
to produce a disaster. The policy of the steady haul is the 
policy of the Imperial Conference, with its sober talk and 
quiet resolutions—resolutions which excitable people are 
inclined to condemn as twaddly generalizations. In 
truth, this Imperial Conference, like its predecessor, 
while doing a good deal of sound, practical work, has 
been specially useful and helpful from the educative 
pot of view. Owing to the very great amount of 
discussion that goes on in our Press and in our litera- 
ture about the Empire, it is difficult to persuade the 
Dominions that the Home Government and Parliament 





and the nation in general do not wish to interfere in 
their affairs, either legislative or executive, in the very 
slightest degree. The inhabitants of the Dominions are, 
so to speak, made anxious by the amount of talk which 
they hear, though somewhat dimly, about them and 
“ our Imperial destinies,” and so forth. It is only human 
nature when one hears dim and confused talk going on at 
a distance in which one catches one’s own name often 
repeated, and a phrase or two like “a fuller sense of duty,” 
“urgent responsibilities,” “helpless and undefended con- 
dition,” and the like, to jump to the conclusion that the 
talkers are unduly interfering with one’s private affairs. 
The first impulse of the natural man under such condition. 
is to shout out, “ Mind your own business!” or, at any 
rate, to indulge in very audible asides to the effect that 
“he'll be d d if he lets anybody else run his home!” 
When, however, the Colonial statesmen come within 
close earshot of the group of talkers and examine its con- 
stitution, they find in the first place that the discussion is 
anything but unfriendly and aggressive ; that the speakers, 
though belonging to the Mother Country, give much harder 
words to the Home Government than to the Colonial 
Governments ; and, finally, that the talkers are usually not 
the men who have the power or the responsibility, but are 
merely discussing at large—‘ booming in vacuo.” The 
next discovery made by the Colonial statesmen, if they do 
not know it already, as most of them do, is that no one 
here, and least of all the Government, wants for a moment 
to draw political bills of exchange upon the Dominions 
which their rulers may not be inclined to honour. 
Further, this last Conference has proved that there is 
nothing whatever in the suggestion, sometimes made by 
Colonial critics, that, though the Home Government is per- 
fectly willing to take all the help it can get in the matter 
of defence from the Dominions, it is not willing to consult 
them or take them into its confidence in the matter of 
foreign policy—a matter which all reasonable men must 
admit concerns them very deeply. The admission of the 
Colonial Premiers to the arcana of the Constitution—the 
Imperial Defence Committee—is a proof that the Home 
Government has never dreamt of taking up the line that 
Foreign Affairs are something too subtle, difficult, and im- 
portant for the overseas statesmen to comprehend, and 
that they must be shut out from such vital matters as 
beyond their ken. Such a feeling, of course, has never 
existed here, and the frank way in which the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Secretary of State for War have each 
and al] confided in the Premiers has shown that there is 
no attempt on the part of the Cabinet to keep Foreign 
Affairs and Imperial Defence as their private preserve. 
But though the notion that the Dominions are treated 
with a want of confidence as regards foreign policy has, 
we believe, been entirely dissipated by the present 
Conference, the minds of many people in the Dominions 
will still be haunted with the idea that the Dominions may 
be committed to a policy of war against their will, and 
that this ought not to be. This, no doubt, is at the back of 
the caveat which so constantly appears in the speeches and 
writings of our overseas statesmen—the caveat that their 
defence forces will not be used in war unless the Dominion 
Governments approve of the war and its objects, and that 
the Dominions will be able to choose whether they will 
or will not participate in a particular war. That, we 
venture to say, though it may sound reasonable at. first 
hearing, is a purely theoretical statement and one whicl: 
could never be acted on. If we go to war all subjects of 
the King become at once in a state of war with all the 
subjects of the Power with whom we are at war. You 
cannot have war with limited liability or war in watertight 
compartments. In other words, 1t would be impossible for 
the Dominion of New Zealand to say toa Power with which 
we were at war, “ We do not approve of the action of the 
Mother Country and we mean tostand out.” The Foreign 
Power would, of course, refuse to drawany distinction of that 
kind. It would be certain to say, “So long as you remain 
part of the British Empire you are at war with us. Your 
only way of escaping the consequences is to secede from the 
British Empire and declare yourself an ind: p -ndent State. 
If you are willing to do that, we will recognize your 
independence; but if you do not do that, we must treat 
you as enemies.” It is because he realizes this that Sir 
Joseph Ward asks, as he asked in his interesting speech at 
the Colonial Institute on Tuesday last, for some kind of 
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closer Imperial co-operation in which the people of the 
Dominions would have the power to influence foreign 
policy and control the fighting services of the Empire. 

We here come to the real crux of Imperialism. For 
ourselves we are perfectly prepared to give the Dominions 
the share in controlling Imperial policy which is due to the 
proportion which their white population bears to the popu- 
jation of the Mother Country. But it is clear that if the 
D minions are to be given their proportionate share of 
control they must also bear their proportionate share of the 
cost. Probably Sir Joseph Ward and the New Zealand 
Government are quite prepared to shoulder the full burden, 
but we very much doubt whether any of the other 
Dominion Governments would go as far. Indeed, it is 
pretty clear that this was what Sir Wilfrid Laurier really 
meant by objecting to the Dominion Governments being 
too closely consulted on matters of foreign policy. He 
realizes that the more the Dominions are consulted, and 
the more influence they are given in Foreign Affairs, the 
more unanswerable will become the claim that they shall 
bear their proportionate share in Imperial Defence. For 
this tremendous alteration he and the Canadian Govern- 
ment are not at present prepared. 

Taking a general view of the whole situation, it appears 
to us that the time has not come to make any alteration in 
our present system. We must wait and allow the play of 
forees to develop our Imperial relations, and not hurry 
events. After all, the existing relations do not in reality 
give any cause for anxiety either here or in the Dominions. 
Though, theoretically, it is not necessary to consult the 
Dominions before any great step is taken in foreign policy, 
everyone knows that no step of that kind would be taken 
which would be disliked by the Dominions. If the over- 
seas Governments are not given a formal or direct voice, 
they certainly have a very powerful informal and indirect 
one. ‘To take a specific case: It is one of the open secrets 
of the Empire that though the Home Government in theory 
would have a perfect right to renew the alliance with Japan 
without consulting the Dominions, that alliance will 
certainly not be renewed in 1915 without the fullest and 
freest consultation with the Dominions. While that re- 
mains the practice, if not the theory, of the Constitution, 
the Dominions will have nothing to complain of. No doubt 
the time may come when the Mother Country will be 
inclined to insist that the indirect influence of the 
Dominions upon foreign policy has become so great that it 
will be necessary to have some sort of Imperial Council in 
order that. the Dominions may shoulder the great responsi- 
bilities which they will in effect have undertaken by 
influencing our foreign policy in particular cases. It is 
quite possible that this point may be reached in twenty 
years. If things go well with the Empire it is conceivable 
that in twenty years the white overseas population may be 
half the home population. If that result be achieved, and 
if, as is by no means unlikely, the quickening of communi- 
cation bring New Zealand as near to us as Canada 
was forty years ago, we donot see why an Imperial Council 
should not meet once a year in London, or possibly at some 
more central point, for considering Imperial affairs. Suez 
would, we presume, be about equidistant from all points 
of the Empire. An Imperial Conference held at a camp 
in the desert near Suez would offer a warm yet bracing 
December holiday for the statesmen of the Empire. 

Before we leave the subject. of the Imperial Conference 
a word may be said as to one of the advantages of the 
Conference which has not yet been realized by the general 
public. When an army is marching on a broad front, and 
in four or five columns, communications up and down the 
line of march are comparatively easy. What is difficult is 
lateral communication between one column and another. 
It is the same with the Empire. Lateral communication, 
i.e., the creation of relations between the various 
Dominions, is a matter of very great importance. It is 
comparatively easy for the Mother Country to get into 
satisfactory relations with the Dominion Governments. It 
is far more difficult for them to understand each other’s 
views and each other's difficulties. At an Imperial Con- 
ference the Premiers learn some of the difficulties of the 
Empire by discussion among themselves. Let us take as 
an example one which we have already quoted for another 
purpose. If New Zealand is inclined to censure the 
Mother Country for going too slow in the matter of forming 
un Imperial Council, and is demanding a larger amount of 
control over Foreign Affairs, it is very useful for her 


statesmen to learn that the objection to such closer unis, 
in regard to Foreign Affairs does not come from an a 
of sympathy on the part of the Mother Country = 
largely from the attitude taken up by the Dominion . , 
Canada, which, almost in so many words, vetoes official e 
sultation with the Dominions on Foreign Affairs The 
truth is, the Empire must march as a whole, and thi 
means that it must march at the pace of the slowest 
column. Good lateral communication, such as that secured 
at the Imperial Conference, makes clear to everyone the 
causes which render slow marching a necessity. In sayi 
this we are imputing no sort of blame to Canada, but = 
the contrary, we believe that the Canadian Government is 
wise in hastening slowly. 








RECKLESS GOODNESS. 


QjAlrrs, in the ecclesiastical sense—what we may eal} 
titled Saints—are not much deferred to in England, 
With the exception of those whose names are written in the 
Books of the New Testament, nobody thinks about them, 
The old honours are forgotten, and when the Holy Conrt of 
Heralds throws a new title buck into history we all smile, 
Only a few live in our memories. St. Augustine still takes 
us into his confidence, and St. Francis is still our “little 
brother.” Otherwise the “shining company ” have retreated 
into the far distance behind the great fissure of the Reforma. 
tion, and we cannot distinguish them apart any more. If a 
curiosity more antiquarian than religious leads us to open 
some collection of the lives of the Saints they all read very 
much alike, and even more ambitious attempts at hagio. 
graphical biography bore us by their sameness. “Is this 
the one I read about before ?” we say, as we follow the same 
story of abstinence and visions, almszgiving, disciplinarian 
fervour, and contempt for human affection. A rhythmie 
monotony, together with the sleepy odour of sanctity, take 
possession of our senses. We cannot keep our minds upon 
the Calendar Saints; we are constrained to forget them. 
Even in Catholic countries their names have become mere 
mascots. It is the last stage before oblivion. The last new life 
of a Saint (“ The Mystic Bride,” by Mrs. Richardson. Werner, 
Laurie and Co. 12s. 6d. net) may serve as a case in point. The 
Bride is St. Catherine, of Siena. We hear abouta child whose 
early years were passed in alternate austerities and ecstasies, 
and who, as soon as she came to years of discretion, “ did not 
stop at distributing the superfluities of others,” but deprived 
herself of the bare necessaries of life. We are told how she 
nursed a patient suffering from leprosy, caught the disease, 
and was healed by a miracle. Not till she “took up the 
cross of political life,” not, one might say, till she ceases 
to be a Saint and becomes a character in history, does 
her story appeal to us at all. In vain her latest bio- 
grapher endeavours to describe for us her charm. We 
cannot believe in her “smiling countenance,” her “ hoyden 
playfulness.” ‘he “tomboy Saint” makes no impression. 
The description is startling as applied to a canonized person, 
but it does not rouse the reader. 

Protestantism has made no serious attempt to revive devo- 
tion to the Saints; nor bas anyone attempted to revise the 
Calendar. The world of Christian thought was peopled with 
Saints once. They influenced art and literature, they supplied 
romance to the simple and inspiration to the sage. Why is it 
that their loss has been so little felt? It is strange when we 
consider that no practice of the Church had a firmer founda- 
tion either in human nature or in Christianity than this 
devotion. Hero worship and religion are closely allied. Christ 
Himself pointed this out when He said that the beholders of 
good works glorify God. A man not moved by the sight of excep- 
tional goodness is rare, and the emotion commonly produced 
is of a religious kind. Some organized form of hero worship 
was certain to grow up in a Church which owed its preserva- 
tion entirely to heroes,and of whose creed the chief Article was 
the life after death. There is nothing to be wondered at in 
the fact that the memory of the great departed became sacred. 
The wonder is that the men and women who were chosen to 
represent them seem to us so little adequate to their task. 
Their names were not selected by the arbitrary decree of 
the Church. They were the figures who impressed the 
erowd. We cannot make councils responsible for Saints. 
In theory, at least, the Church followed popular feeling, 





and canonized after a long period of probation those upon 
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whom the populace had already bestowed informally the 
honour of Sainthood. What was it about these people which 
moved the multitude to adoration? Is it possible to find out 
from the tattered shreds of personality which still cling to 
their shrines? Judging by their biographies it is impossible 
to recreate them. The Church cast upon them a spell which 
turned them from men to idols, and so they crumbled away. 
As men, however, their tradition lived long and their influence 
was stupendous, and itis in the present rather than in the 
past, in the eternal fact of human nature rather than in the 
accidents of history, that one must look for an explanation. 
One characteristic still is to be seen among heaps of 
incredible miracles and revolting self-torture and_self- 
depreciation, and that is recklessness. Reckless goodness is 
what the world loves, the goodness that is ready for a risk, 
the goodness beside which ordinary reasoned righteousness 
seems dull, a mere matter of law and order. We know 
that in the Early Church many able men trembled when 
they saw the enthusiasm which the martyrs created 
among the multitude. Often they lacked those qualities 
which the wise desired, and rightly desired, to see copied 
and revered. Sometimes they were penitents—often they 
were, if one may use such an expression, the sports of a 
noble impulse. Nevertheless, it was their blood which was 
the seed of the Church. The Church lived because they died 
and new men arose to do “ greater things.” 


There is an element in human nature over which argument 
has no sway, and that element is of the essence of faith. 
Once reduce it to logic and it becomes incredible or non- 
sensical; it is an element which finds supreme expression, 
not in creeds, but in the Sermon on the Mount. What 
is so reckless as the goodness there prescribed? Never- 
theless, it appeals to us all. The Ten Commandments 
are rational, the Sermon on the Mount is divine. The 
populace acknowledge the fact when they disregard the 
good, plodding man ind acclaim the Saint. A Saint is 
a good man delivered from the everlasting fear of con- 
sequences—that is, he is not only a good man but a man of 
faith. The multitude will not bow down before ratiocination; 
they demand inspiration, and in a measure they live by it. 
How many poor people say and believe that no harm will 
happen to them while they are doing their duty? In argu- 
ment no one could uphold such a thesis—as many men are 
injured and die in the performance of duty as in the pursuit 
of pleasure. Yet who can say that these simple people do not 
proclaim a truth? Anyhow, they are reckless in their good- 
ness, and when they die the fact creates admiration, not 
caution, and their ranks are instantly filled up. 


Have we lost something in losing the companionship of 
the Saints? Surely we have. They peopled the world to 
come, and made the thought of that world familiar. Prayers 
to the Saints “fetch a needless compass about,” said Fuller. 
That is very true, but to our faltering steps the direct way 
seems fearfully steep sometimes—and is not often brightened 
by sigus. The loss was an inevitable part of a great good, but, 
taken by itself, it is regrettable. We do not, however, believe 
that Protestantism destroyed the living memory of the Saints. 
The Catholic Church was already building their tombs at 
the time of the Reformation. The Prophets were right. The 
face of God is against idolatry. When a heathen crowd, 
moved by the courage and power, the reckless goodness of the 
Apostles, tried to worship them, these true Saints “ran in 
among the people,” crying “Sirs, why do ye these things? 
We also are men of like passions with you, and preach unto 
you that ye should turn from these vanities unto the living 
God.” The Church migat have taken warning. 


Is hero worship enough considered in theChurch of England? 
We do not think that it is. Far more use might be made 
of biography as a means of religious instruction. We forget 
sometimes that the most precious of the Christian Scriptures 
ave biographies. The majority of us if we are to be good 
must live in good company. Unless we see good works we 
shall not glorify God, and a man may find good company 
in his memory who could not find it in a mean street. 
The lives which will appeal to the mass of children are 
lives of reckless goodness, for those teachers of Christianity 
will fail now, as they failed in the time of St. James, who 
preach nothing but righteous reason, “ believing that godli- 
ness is a way of gain.” Cautious virtue does not attract, 








It is the Saints who are willing to “lose with God” who are 
exalted, and who “ draw all men.” 





THE SCISSORS-GRINDER. 
OR some years he was only known to us as the Scissors- 
Grinder, an impersonal functionary who sometimes 
called at the back-door; a silent man with a stoop which 
appeared to be deferential, but which proved to be merely the 
result of too much piano-tuning. Next we learnt be had 
become an inhabitant of the Alms Row, two simple and beauti- 
ful buildings of Kentish rag flanking the Grammar Scho, 
Edward VI.’s foundation. Accordingly I made my way thither 
with the next blades for repair. The Scissors-Grinder opened 
the door himself. His eyes gleamed under shaggy brows and 
bristling grizzled hair: he was clean-shaven, and looked like 
a pocket-edition of the late Professor Huxley. The two 
little white rooms opened into each other, miracles of clean- 
liness and crowded with unusual pieces of furniture. A large 
American organ occupied the middle of the floor. A cumbrous 
wooden corn-mill, with hopper and sifter complete, stood in a 
line with the scissors-grinding machine. Both were connected 
with a huge driving-wheel, worked by a treadle. A studio 
camera and various other less recognisable forms were veiled 
in faded purple wrappers round the walls. Our two chairs 
and a small bare table occupied the only space left on the 
floor. The walls were hung with oil paintings, crudely correct. 
On the mantel-shelf stood an American clock, of the Sam Slick 
pattern, flanked by two oranges, and these, again, by two violet 
liniment bottles, each with a spray of scarlet sumach leaves 
stuck in its neck. 

“TI keep them there for ornament,” he said. “ I am passion- 
ately fond of their colour, and orange is the complementary. 
The sumach leaves I brought with me from the United States; 
those are the only ones I have left, I am sorry to say. Colour 
is my passion, especially purple, but the cover of my camera 
is the only piece of real purple I possess now.” 

He spoke of passion, but with the cold and stilted utterance 
of the self-educated man. However, the lover of purple 
proved to be a student of Ruskin, and must have been one of 
his earliest working-class disciples. It was the first of many 
visits. He explained his machines to me, and the pneumatic 
bell, his own invention. All had been put together by himsel!. 
The corn-mill was accounted for by the fact of his beins 
a vegeturian. He was likewise a republican, a free- 
thinker, a hommopath, phrenologist, anti-tobacconist, an '- 
vaccinationist, anti-vivisectionist, but not a Socialist. No; 
though he quoted Mr. Hyndman, and raged against 
the capitalist. He was, in fact, an Individualist of 
the narrowest und crudest type. No human being more 
self-centred ever breathed. His favourite topic was his 
prospect of earthly immortality as the result of never 
eating animal or mineral food (salt was taboo). He clung 
intensely to life, though his was dreary enough. The subject 
of religion he could not let alone, notwithstanding that his 
visitor never started it. “There is no God,” he would assert 
angrily and quite gratuitously.—“ Isn't it strange, then, that 
people all the world over should be trying to worship one ? "— 
“Yes, man is a religious animal—a religious animal, that's 
how I should put it. I was always an original thinker. 
Carlyle makes the same remark, I think—or is it Huxley ? 

Still” (after a few minutes’ further conversation) “1 
allow the possibility of a First Cause, but as to a Providence 
that watches over us every moment and interferes with all 
we do, why the idea is—is hateful and disgusting to me!" 
(“ Interference ” was his bugbear.) “ While as for worship or 
praying, the very idea is degrading.” —“ Have you never—— ? ” 
—* Well, Ido not deny that in moments of extremity I may 
have been a fool like other men; but I loathed and despised 
myself for it.” He paused and a glow came over his face. 
“T will tell you my religion. When I was a lad in the spring 
I used to get up day after day in the dark and walk across 
the park to those woods” (pointing through the window). 
“You can see them on the horizon. You know what they are 
when the wild hyacinth isin bloom?” (I did know.) “Did 
you ever watch those glades when the sun rose upon them— 
the white level beams darting through between the tree- 
trunks? Then you don’t know what I saw and felt. I used 
to fling myself down on my face and ache and weep with the 
delight of it; and that is the nearest approach I have ever 
felt to worship.” 
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Harding was a true poet at heart, but utterance was denied 
him. He could seldom get beyond borrowed formulas, whether 
in speech, music, or drawing, and this gave a curious unreality 
even to his most genuine expressions. “I educated my- 
self,” he told me. ‘Seventy years ago” (this was spoken 
about 1890) “ book-learning for a working lad was hard to come 
at, but I understood machinery, and I could paint and play 
the piano, and I gave lessons. Still, I could not make much 
of a living at it, so I went to the States, where piano-tuning 
was at a premium, and I was making money fast. But I had 
a brother, an epileptic, and when I was about forty he became 
so much worse that I had to take him to live with me. Then 
I had to give up piano-tuning and take to scissors-sharpening, 
which I could practise at home, for my brother could not be 
left alone for a moment. Even then I could not earn enough 
to keep us, attendance on him was so unremitting. 
I had to use up my savings. For twelve years my 
brother lived with me—the twelve best years of my life, when 
I might have been making a home and business for myself. 
Marriage? What woman could I ask to share such a 
burden?” (Evidently not the Desired One; and here 
surely was the secret of his bitterness.) “Then he died 
and I went back to my tuning, but it jarred my spine 
too much and I had to give it up. That’s why I’m here 
now! Talk of there being a God. He ought to be ashamed 
of Himself if there is one. I have always done right, and this 
is the result. Why doesn’t He provide ?” 

Vain and tactless was the endeavour to prove to him that it 
was no unkind Providence that had secured to him in his old 
age, and in his native town, two pretty rooms rent free, a 
garden plot, six shillings and eightpence a week, and perfect 
liberty to supplement it, The bread of charity was bitter in 
his mouth. 

“ Mr. Harding, the earth is full of God’s providing, but we 
have to exert ourselves to take it. A father provides for his 
children, but he doesn’t go round to them each with a spoon.” 

“No, but” (with the only look and tone of tenderness he 
ever betrayed)—‘ no, but he would feed the babies. My 
brother was helpless.”—“ He gave you to your brother.”— 
“Yes, and look at the result. Why should J suffer for 
the mistakes of Providence? But there is no Providence.” 
And indeed this was his great quarrel with the universe—that 
it contained no Being Whom he could debit at compound in- 
terest with his brother’s maintenance for twelve years and 
with his own consequent losses and-privations. The dread of 
pauper burial haunted him, and to avert it he tried to devise 
means of raising money. “I have some books you might like 
to buy.” He brought out an odd volume of “Modern 
Painters.” “ My greatest treasure for years,” he said wistfully, 
handling this, “but” (pulling himself together) “my 
sight is failing somewhat; I can no longer see to read it.’ 
Then he produced his music—his own compositions—exquisite 
penmanship in handsomely bound MS. books. They; were 
chiefly cantatas—operas he called them. One of them had 
e sort of resemblance to Jl Flauio Magico. The 
soprano solo, I remember, written in O sharp, ended 
with the keynote in alt, sustained throughout eighteen 
bars with a cadenza ranging over two and a half octaves. 
They were submitted to a musical authority, who was surprised 
and interested. “ Entirely modelled on Mozart or Bach,” was 
his verdict. “ The counterpoint is simply amazing, but there 
is no melody or beauty of any kind.” I reported what discretion 
permitted, and my friend was much gratified. “A great 
musician in the States told me somewhat the same. He said, 
‘There is no living composer who could write such music as 
yours, and if there were, there are no vocalists nowa- 
days who could sing it.’” Next we tried the freehand 
drawings, elaborate patterns for ground glass windows. 
“They took me a long time,” he said sadly, rolling them 
up, “and now I am afraid that, after all, the only 
good of them was the pleasure of doing it. But as to 
destroying them, I couldn’t. It would be like tearing up my 
own heart. Have you seen my table—my magnum opus?” 
He reverently unwrapped a round table, the top of which 
worked on ahinge. It was a masterpiece indeed! Painted 
on a ground of Brunswick black, the design, which covered 
every inch of surface, consisted in rows of flowers arranged 
in concentric circles round the centre, a violently pink heraldic 
rose. “The colours chosen were primary and secondary 
tints,” he remarked. Unmistakably they were. Alas! the 





a 
general effect was appalling—a miracle of delicate futility ang 
misapplied industry. 

Nothing concealed that was done, but all things done to 
rning 
Meanest utilities seized as occasions to grace and embellish.” 

For instance, the grooved line of every screw-head used in 
the construction had been neatly painted white, with a little 
sprig of mustard and cress springing from either side. Aboyg 
or below, one found no escape from the exuberance of orna 
ment—the trail of the convolvulus was over it all. “I would 
take six guineas for it, but there is no taste for such things 
in this neighbourhood.” He covered it up again with set lips, 
and turned to another favourite topic—vegetarian cookery, 
The machines proved to be his only available assets, hig 
strength being no longer equal to the work they demanded, 
But the loss of his mill did not drive him to the trade for 
wholemeal flour; he distrusted it too much. He took te 
haricot beans instead. His independent nature would not 
accept the smallest service without requital, so the offering 
of a basket of strawberries or a bag of oranges always met 
with some return in the shape of a gardening magazine or 
a cookery recipe neatly inscribed. This was one of them; 
“The beans will take some hours to cook thoroughly. Put 
them on at nine o’clock, with the saucepan-handle pointing 
due east. At ten o’clock turn it to the south, at eleven to 
the west, and at twelve to the north. By one o'clock they 
should be ready for eating. This plan will ensure every 
portion being thoroughly done.”—“ Wouldn’t it answer the 
same purpose if one stirred them now and then? ”—“ Perhaps 
it might. But I had never thought of that. At any rate 
the same regularity would not attend that process.” Which 
nobody could deny. 

Our friendship extended over several years, during which 
his faculties sensibly declined. When we left the neighbour. 
hood a friend—an Indian frontier officer—promised to look 
after him. The profession of arms was the object of the 
Scissors-Grinder’s deepest contempt. Nevertheless—by what 
magic of persuasion I know not—the Irish Colonel won per- 
mission, not only to visit him, but to read the New Testament, 
Mr. Harding would sit enduring it with polite indifference, 
deepening into apathy as paralysis gradually benumbed his 
senses. One day he interrupted the reading: “ Pardon me, 
would you be kind enough to repeat that?” It was the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son. “I seem to have heard that once 
before—somewhere, long ago.... When I was a boy I 
suppose. I wished to hear it again. Thank you, nothing 
further at present.” It was the last flash of that keen intelli. 
gence. On the Colonel’s next visit—so he told me—he found 
Harding paralyzed and unconscious, but whether or not he 
was buried by the parish we could never ascertain. 

R. B. 





SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS. 

* SHEPHERD'S life, properly understood, is the richest 

in the world,” is a quotation from the sayings of 
James Gardner which Miss Adelaide Gosset has chosen for 
the first page of her very attractive book, Shepherds of Britain 
(Constable, 7s. 6d. net). James Gardner, who was born in 1840 
and died in 1900 from an accident, was a shepherd and collie- 
dog trainer who belonged to one of the oldest shepherd families 
in Scotland, and has left behind him the memory of a man 
of exceptional powers which he, at all events, thought were 
well enough employed in his own calling. And certainly Miss 
Gosset’s book, with its wealth of anecdote and illustration, and 
the opportunities which it suggests for the naturalist, the 
archeologist, and the plain student of the ways of beasts and 
men, emphasizes Gardner's claim for the wide range of the 
shepherd’s life. Gardner “was possessed of a rich fund of 
folk-lore, as well as a varied, accurate, and extensive know- 
ledge of all animals he came in contact with.” It is 
a pity that not more of the conversation of this remarkable 
man has been preserved for us, for, as we can see from his 
remarks on dogs set down bya friend and quoted in Miss 
Gosset’s book, he must have been a talker to whom it was 9 
privilege to listen. And the folk-lore of sheep and shepherds 
would fill a book by itself. 

It would have been interesting, for instance, to have heard 
from so observant a man as Gardner all he could tell as to the 
counting of sheep by the score. An exceedingly interesting 
article by Mr. Walter Skeat on this subject, contributed to 
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Miss Gosset’s book, suggests that some of the forms of 
counting which still survive in Lincolnshire and other 
counties, instead of being derived, as was at one time 

from a modern Welsh source, are really survivals 
of the ancient British “score.” The Welsh and Lincolnsbire 
forms, allowing for the corruption natural to a long process 
of oral tradition, are practically identical. Both count 
up to the score by fives, as early man would obviously count 
by the fingers of his hand and the word sounds are almost 
jdentical. Here is a score which still survives in Lincoln- 
shire:—Yan, tan, tethera, pethera, pimp; sethera, lethera, 
hovera, covera, dik; yan-a-dik, tan-a-dik, tethera-dik, pethera- 
dik, bumpit; yan-a-bumpit, tan-a-bumpit, tethera-bumpit, 
pethera-bumpit, figgit (or jiggit). The enumeration begins 
over again, it will be noticed, after tem and fifteen, dik and 
bumpit; and that is also the system of the Welsh score, 
which adds one, two, three, and four as units—a feature “all 
but unique in the languages of the world.” Take, next, the 
actual Welsh numerals. Pether, pimp, dik, and bumpit in 
middle Welsh are petuar, pimp, dec, and pymthec; in modern 
Welsh, pedwar, pump, deg, and pymtheg. Eleven, twelve, 
and so on, again, in modern Welsh are un-ar-ddeg, deu- 
degg, tri-ar-ddeg. The resemblance in sound and system could 
not be clearer, and leads, as Mr.Skeat suggests, to a very inter- 
esting line of argument. When the ancient Britons came under 
the domination of the Saxons they must have been reduced to 
the status of “ hewers of wood and drawers of water,” and 
would naturally become the keepers of the sheep. In the 
same way, when the Saxons were conquered by the Normans, 
they must have dropped down the scale to the level of the 
Britons, and have become in their turn herders and drovers. 
Saxon terms survive in the vocabulary of those callings, and 
the Saxon shepherds must have learnt the sheep-counting 
terms from their fellow-sufferers—the Britons—under the 
Norman rule. 

The instinct which prompts each succeeding sheep in a 
flock to follow the animal in front of it is of course pro- 
verbial, and Miss Gosset gives an amusing instance in illus- 
tration of it which happened one market day at Kingston-on- 
Thames. A flock was being driven through Thames Street 
when a sheep, seeing its reflection in the glass of a shop window, 
rushed at it and broke the glass. All the rest of the flock, num- 
bering about twenty, sprang through afterit. But this instinct 
of following is evidently connected with another, which is the 
sheep’s very strong feeling and love for its home and com- 
panions. “Sheep never forget their old home,” says a Scottish 
shepherd quoted by Miss Gosset. “ Drive them to the market, 
then take them a distance of eighty or a hundred miles away 
from their ‘native heath,’ and the morning after arrival at 
bheir new pasture they will be found huddled together at the 
pomts nearest the hills and straths they have left and wearing 
looks of deep dejection. But for artificial and natural barriers 
they would return in unbroken order to the scenes of their 
youthful days.” This longing for home is said to be a 
special peculiarity of the sheep of Glamorganshire, and was 
noticed by Theophilus Jones, writing so long ago as 1809, If 
Glamorganshire sheep are taken into Brecknockshire the 
purchaser is obliged to watch them very narrowly for a long 
time. “They say that when the wind is from the south they 
smell it; and, as if recognizing their native air, they in- 
stantly meditate an escape.” Sheep have long been regarded 
as valuable weather-prophets. There is a delightful story 
told in Hone’s Everyday Book of a shepherd who warned “a 
certain scholar of Oxford” riding by that there would be a 
shower of rain before he bad gone a mile and a-half. The 
tcholar, who was incredulous because there was no sign of 
rain, nevertheless “was well washed and wet to the skin.” 
He asked the shepherd his secret, and indeed paid eleven 
shilings for it. The shepherd pointed to a black ewe with 
a white face. “Surely,” quoth the berdman, “when she 
danceth and holdeth up her tail, ye shall have a shower of 
rain within balf an hour after.” “By this ye may see,” we 
are advised in conclusion, “that the cunning of herdmen and 
shepherds, as touching alterations of weather, is more sure 
than the judicials of astronomony.” 

+ Miss Gosset has collected a few curious instances of what 
appear to be remnants of sacrificial customs connected with 
sheep and lambs. William Henderson, writing in 1879, says 
that the Durham butchers mark the sign of the Cross on the 


“probably because in the peace-offerings of old it was the 
priest’s portion.” Miss Gosset adds that this is still the 
custom of some of the trade in Durham; “others make a 
mark like a leaf of bracken. They cannot give any reason 
for the mark being made. ‘It is taught them when learning 
to kill’” But there survive actual cases of sacrifice. The 
Rev. J. B. Vaux, writing in 1902, says that the custom still 
remains in Kingsteignton, not far from Teignmouth, in 
Devonshire, of sacrificing a lamb. “On Whit-Monday a 
lamb is drawn about the parish in a cart decorated with 
garlands of lilac, laburnum, and other flowers, and persons 
are requested to give something towards the expenses of the 
ceremonial. On Tuesday the lamb is killed and roasted 
whole in the middle of the village.” Does the custom still 
survive? Often enough old ceremonials of the kind appear 
to linger on until they are described in print, and print kills 
them. 

What survives through everything else is the spirit of close 
intercourse between shepherd and sheep, and between the mas- 
ter of the flock and the dogs that help him to tend it. There is 
nothing more surprising to anyone unversed in the habits and 
customs of a shepherd than to be told that a shepherd knows 
every member of his flock by sight. The writer was talkiny 
on this subject in the spring toa Sussex shepherd in charge 
of a flock of perhaps a hundred-and-twenty. “Ab,” he said. 
“ yes, and if any of them was to get into a field among another 
flock I could go and pick him out.” Many shepherds are 
deeply depressed when their sheep are sold at market 
But the strongest link, of course, is between a shep- 
herd and his dog. James Gardner, the shepherd whose 
saying on the shepherd's life Miss Gosset bus taken for her 
first page, wanted nothing more for happiness, be would aver, 
than “the warmth of my home and the devotion of my dogs.” 
Here are a few of his sayings on dogs :— 

“In every case a great dog bears a deep resemblance to his 
master. 

I have never known a deceitful man to have a faithful dog. 

When a dog bites a man, that man is sorely in need of chastise- 
ment. 

A shepherd’s dogs should all be recognized as members of the 
family. Such an arrangement makes life much fuller and sweeter 

When my dog wakes from a dream, I know from his look that | 
have been present in his dream. 

No insult would wound me deeper than a look of distrust from 
one of my dogs. 

When I am taken away, my dogs will deeply mourn my de- 
parture. Why should I not then mourn their death ?—for, be 
in — they have done much more for me than I have doue 
for them.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








EMPLOYERS AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 
(To tas Evirom or tax “ Srecrator.’’} 

Srr,—The doctors and the friendly societies having inter- 
vened to some purpose in the discussion of this Bill, perhaps 
you will allow me to say something from the point of view of 
the employers, who are equally concerned. While there are 
no doubt many wealthy men among them, it must not be for 
gotten that by the operation of the Limited Liability Act» 
employers are an ever-increusing number of men and women 
of all ranks and classes—rich, moderately well-off, and poor 
By these Acts poor people were encouraged so to invest their 
savings as to obtain a share of the profits of industrial enter- 
prise; they have all the protection the law can afford them 
and no hint was ever given that they would be subjected to 
taxation not borne by the whole community. 

The capital of the companies thus formed consists in al! 
cases of Ordinary shares, with, very often, the addition of 
Preference shares, or Debentures, or both. But while the 
same class of investor may put his savings in any or all of 
the three, the whole burden of this new tax will be borne 
by the Ordinary shareholder, although in many cases he 
gets a smaller return on his investment than the Preferenc: 
shareholder or Debenture holder. The general effect of ti« 
Bill may, I think, be gathered if I show how it will affec 
two separate and distinct companies with the direction o 
which I am intimately associated. The first of these ha« 
a capital consisting of two-thirds Ordinary and one-thir: 
Preference shares, and employs from 6,000 to 8,000 men 
according to the conditions of the trade. The Bill, as it 





shoulder of a sheep or lamb after taking off the skin— 





stands, would impose on the Ordinary shareholders of the 
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company an assessment which would be equivalent to an 
additional income tax of 1s. 6d. per £ on a 10 per cent. 
dividend, or of 3s. per £ on a 5 per cent. dividend, and we 
have paid both. Last year we paid 5 per cent., so that if this 
Bill had at that time been in operation, and if any of our 
shareholders pay super-tax, then on the amount of their 
income derived from this company they would have paid the 
equivalent of an income tax of 4s. 8d. per £. 


It is suggested that we can pass the burden on to the con- 
sumer. This is not possible in our case, because to the extent 
of 95 per cent. of our production we have to find our 
purchasers in the open markets of the world, and in these we 
are in constant and severe competition with Germany and 
America. I may be reminded that this tax is imposed in 
Germany. Yes, but the German manufacturers can dispose 
of a very large proportion of their output at home at protected 
prices, so that they can afford to “dump” their products in 
those parts of the world where alone we can find our 
markets. 


The capital of the second company to which I referred con- 
sists of five-sevenths Ordinary stock and two-sevenths Deben- 
tures, and it employs between 3,000 and 4,000 men. I 
am not sure whether or not it would meanwhile have to pay 
unemployment insurance, for it employs a considerable 
number of engineers, but only for keeping its own machinery 
in order. But assuming the negative, the Ordinary share- 
holders of the company would have to pay the equivalent of 
an additional income tax of 7d. or 8d. per £ on its average 
dividend. The shares of this company are very widely dis- 
tributed ; it is, in fact, a striking example of an industrial 
concern owned in the main by comparatively poor people. 
There are just over 1,000 shareholders; one-half of them 
own less than £200 each, and two-thirds of them own less 
than £309 each. They consist of widows, retired tradesmen, 
retired mechanics, and so on, to all of whom the 2 or 3 
per cent. they may expect to get from their investment over 
what they could get from a bank deposit is a matter of the 
very highest importance. I have no doubt whatever that 
many of them recover the income tax charged on their 
dividends, but this additional income-tax they could never 
recover. Why should they be compelled to pay this on 
behalf of people, many of whom are much better off than 
themselves P 


It will be observed that, in the case of the two companies I 
have referred to, the cost of this proposed assessment is two 
or three times more in the one than in the other. This serves 
to illustrate how inequitable these proposals are. There is, of 
course, no fixed relation of amount of wages to total cost of 
manufactured goods: the relation varies in respect of every- 
thing that is made. Two men may be engaged in quite 
different manufacturing businesses but producing practi- 
cally the same amount of profit. In the case of one the 
cost of his products may be represented by 10 per cent. 
wages and 9) per cent. material; in the case of the other 
by 90 per cent. wages and 10 per cent. material ; but though 
the profits were the same, the one would have to pay 
nine times as much as the other. Surely this cannot be 
justified. 


The incidence of this proposed new taxation obviously re- 
quires far more consideration than it has yet received, and it 
will certainly not conduce to a friendly settlement if this Bill 
is forced through by August. It seems to us that some reason 
should be given why this tax is to be imposed on us, but none 
is offered. Two years ago Mr. Lloyd George justified his land 
taxation on the ground that land is a monopoly, but he cannot 
pretend that manufacturing industry isa monopoly here. He is 
playing into the hands of those who wish to upset our exist- 
ing fiscal system, and though I have always shared your 
views on that subject, his reckless and scandalous 
expenditure of public money, with its consequent augmented 
burdens on the people, is making it increasingly difficult to 
maintain them. 


We are told that the scheme is devised for the benefit of 
the whole community. In that case ought not the whole 
community to bear the cost of it? I shall pay as cheer- 
fully as possible my fair share of whatever additional 
taxation is involved, but I shall not willingly pay more.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

A Manvracturine ENGINEER. 





th 
NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL, 


(To tue Eprror or tas “Srrcrator,”’) 
Srr,—Amongst other provisions of this Bill Section 51 pro. 
vides as follows: “The owner of any house oceupied bya 
person in receipt of sick pay under this scheme is liable to g 
fine of £50 if fora period of fourteen days (extendable to 
twelve months) after the tenant receives sick-pay he shall 
eject his tenant or distrain for rent due.” The absolute dig. 
honesty and unfairness of this clause are so manifest that it jg 
unnecessary to enlarge upon it, and I would ask how is the 
business of the country to be carried on under such legislation, 
and who in the future will build houses for the wage-earnerg 
under £160 a year if this clause is to become law? The 
owner of house property will not be like a tradesman givi 
voluntary credit, but will be compelled, against his will, to give 
it, and at the same time he will have to pay out of pocket all 
charges for repairs, probably property tax, and, if a com 
pounding owner, all local rates. If this clause stands it ig 
probable that more than half the owners of house property in 
England will become victims, and as yet little or no protest 
has been raised against it. The medical profession and the 
friendly societies are busy looking after their own interests, 
and surely it is time that all property owners’ defence associa: 
tions and all owners of property awoke to a sense of the 
danger to which they are exposed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bournemouth. Soricrror, 

[If the clause passes the result must be the raising of rents, 
or, what is as injurious to the poor, a demand for a year or 
six months’ rent in advance. Our law of distraint is not an 
injury to the poorer class of tenants, but helps to give them 
credit where they would not otherwise obtain it. In future, 
men likely to fall ill will be considered as dangerous and 
undesirable tenants, unless they are always a long way im 
advance with their rent. Very hard, if not intentional, are 
the blows we deal at the weak, the sickly, and the old —En 
Spectator.) 


(To re Epriror or tae “Srecrator.”] 

Sr1r,—With regard to this Bill, is there to be no contracting 
out allowed under satisfactory alternatives? There are no 
doubt many, especially among those earning £100 a year and 
over, who would gladly be quit of the whole business and 
retain their independence in medical and other matters by 
taking out a sickness and accident policy with an insurance 
company. For a yearly premium of £1 one can get quite as 
good benefits as under the Government’s scheme.—I am, Sir, 
&e., G. F. D. 





GERMAN SOCIAL INSURANCE: ITS DARK SIDE 
(To tux Epiror or tue “Sprrcrator,”’] 

S1r,—Undiscerning German admirers of the Imperial system 
of social insurances are being dealt a severe blow through 
the revelations of Privy Councillor Ferdinand Friedensburg, 
who lately retired from the position of President of the Senate 
of the Imperial Insurance Office. From experience of twenty 
years’ service in this department of State Herr Friedensburg 
expresses the solemn opinion that the much-imitated system 
introduced under Bismarck in 1881 has not fulfilled its specifie 
aims; but has rather proved a costly, inefficient failure, and 
spread all over Germany the poison of popular demoralization. 
This authoritative judgment deserves the attention of the 
British public, in view of the present fashion of indiscriminate 
laudation for everything German; all the more so because 
condemnation of the insurance system is not confined to Privy 
Councillor Friedensburg, but was earlier expressed by Prof. 
Scholermann, Dr. Jasper, and many other authorities. 

Herr Friedensburg’s lengthy indictment, which is entitled 
“ Die Praxis der deutschen Arbeiterversicherung” (“ The Prac- 
tice of German Labour Insurance”), is published in the last 
number of the influential Zeitschrift fiir Politik. The indict 
ment consists of three main charges, all of them extremely 
serious. The first is that the State insurance, specially 
designed to replace pauperism and charity, is itself merely 
pauperism under another form. The second charge is that 
it has fostered to an ineredible extent the German evil 
of bureaucratic formalism. The third and the worst charge 
is that it has become a hotbed of fraud; and, therefore, a 
spreader of demoralizing practices and ways of thought. Herr 
Friedensburg begins by recalling the fact that the Rescript 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm I., issued on November 17th. 1881, 
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declared for “a com bination of the real forces of national life 
in the form of co-operative professional societies under State 

rotection ” ; and he shows that the idea of beneficence was 
explicitly excluded from the original insurance scheme. The 
qualified insured were to have a legal claim for pensions, 
compensation, and 80 forth. From the first, however, it was 
impossible to administer the system in this spirit. The re- 
quired impartiality of the arbitrators was at once replaced by 
«an attitude which would suit a poor-law administrator, but 
nut a judge solving a question of law.” The law provided that 
the workman should make good his claim as to an ordinary 
debt; but this provision was not fulfilled; and “with full 
hands,” says Herr Friedensburg, “vast sums were scattered 
round,.... and, by analogy with the principle in dubio pro 
re, claims to pensions were allowed in doubtful cases.” From 
this the system developed more and more into ordinary 
charity, the question of the sufficient qualification of claimants 
being clouded by adventitious considerations. The workmen 
began to come as beggars asking and expecting the insurance 
law to be stretched in their favour. 

Germany, Herr Friedensburg affirms, is suffering accord- 
ingly. He says that the Imperial Insurance Office, the 
highest judicial body, is bombarded with frivolous claims, 
hopeless appeals, ingenious but fraudulent pleas, and even 
absurd complaints against the lower tribunals. The 
result is an enormous quantity of routine and need- 
less work. Learned specialists are brought forward to 
support and refute trivial claims; enormous sums are 
wasted in paying. for their evidence. “'I'he number 
of officials in the Imperial Insurance Office has multi- 
plied in tune with the ever-waxing burden of work, so 
that in the Estimate year 1909-10 it had risen to sixty-three 
permanent members, in addition to the President, the two 
directors, and ten assistants; while the number of judicial 
assessors has increased from four to no less than ninety-nine.” 
In the provinces the best voluntary social workers have with- 
drawn in disgust, leaving the administration of the industrial 
insurance funds to become more and more professional and 
bureaucratic. Owing to persistent maladministration the risks 
are notuctuarially secure. The general costs of administra- 
tion have risen 50 per cent. per insured since 1888, and, owing 
to reckless spending, enormous sums have been squandered on 
impracticable aims, such as adorning hospitals with “ halls 
copied from the Baths of Caracalla.” The building here re- 
ferred to, estimated, says Herr Friedensburg, to cost £25,000, 
lessened the insurance fund by £135,000 before it was 
finished. 

Far worse has been the speedy development of State 
insurance into a monstrous fosterer of fraud. New classes of 
“parasitical lawyers,” born of the system, invent buseless 
claims; provincial doctors are boycotted and ruined if they 
refuse to back them with false evidence; and the most 
astonishing untruths and sophisms are sworn to by workmen- 
claimants themselves. When a member of a family is killed 
under any circumstances all social relations are perverted to 
establish unjustified claims. Wives, says Herr Friedensburg, 
become “employees of their husbands,” sisters become “ ser- 
vants,” and when a son, even during apprenticeship, dies he be- 
comes “the sole nourisher of the whole family.” “ Pension-lie ” 
(Rentenluge) and “ Pension-hysteria” (Rentenhysterie) are 
the words used by Herr Friedensburg to qualify the popular 
attitude. Workmen artificially aggravate trifling injuries ; but 
after being compensated perhaps for the loss of 30 per cent. of 
their earning power they recover and go back to their old em- 
ployment at former wages. “A frightful proportion will not 
allow themselves to be healed; they regard the hospital as a 
pension-squeezer.” Naturally, the grounds of claims, fought 
usually through instance after instance at enormous cost to 
the State, are extraordinary. A coachman claims as an 
agricultural labourer on the ground that when injured he was 
driving to church to pray for rain for the crops. The 
Insurance Office once granted an accident claim of an 
“agricultural labourer” on the ground that the firewood he 
was chopping when injured was needed for warming fodder 
for a cow. “Since then, to believe the claimants, cattle are 
fed with nothing but warmed fodder.” The news of a 
new success in defrauding the pension funds spreads 
“with the speed of wind” through the Empire; and everyone 
who can plausibly make the same claim at once sets to work 


men come to be assessed they rise suddenly to “ incredible 
heights.” The men are “ represented as having got free beer, 
free clothing, and other things in a way which would rejoice 
the taxation ussessors if only they were furnished with the 
same statistics.” Andsoon. Herr Friedensburg fills forty 
pages of the Zeitschrift fiir Politik with such charges; but 
from beginning to end of his article he has not one good 
word to say for the insurance system which other Kuropean 
countries are now indiscriminately copying. 

“Of the enthusiasm which first greeted the new institution 
there remains to-day not one trace.” Such is his summing up. 
The surprising feature is that his indictment has provoked no 
reply, but only a chorus of comments from less authoritative 
persons, which comments are nearly all couched in the vein: 
“T told you so.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. L 





KING GEORGE'S IRISH DESCENT. 

{To rae Eprror or tus “Srecraror,”’] 
Srr,—The following may be read with interest by some of 
your readers at the present time, and I should be glad to know 
if my genealogical facts are correct: “ Eva, daughter of the 
King of Leinster, married Strongbow; their one daughter, 
Isabel, married William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke and 
Earl Marshal of England. Isabel, their second daughter, 
married the Earl of Gloucester, and her granddaughter 
Isabel was the mother of Robert Bruce. Eva, the third 
daughter, married Lord de Breos, and from her daughter 
Eva, descended Edward IV. Through his granddaughter, 
Margaret Queen of Scotland, daughter of Henry VIL., the 
Royal Family claim their right to the throne. Roderick 
O'Connor, the last king of Ireland, left a daughter who mar- 
ried Hugo de Lacy; their son, Hugh, created Earl of Ulster, 
left a daughter who married a De Burgh, and their daughter, 
Ellen, married Robert Bruce.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lancaster. H. G. Burks, 





IRELAND AND THE CORONATION OF THE 
KING OF ENGLAND. 
(To raz Eprror or tus “Srecraror.”’ | 

Srr,—The enclosed manifesto is one of the things that are not 
meant to be circulated on this side of the Channel, and its 
publication—if you can find room for it in your paper—might 
do good in exposing the real character of the men into whose 
hands the present Government propose to deliver bound the 

loyalists of Ireland.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. W. 

The Cork National Vigilance Committee, 

Queen Street, Cork, May, 1911. 


IRELAND AND THE CORONATION OF THE KING 
OF ENGLAND, 





Dar Sizr,—The National Vigilance Committee wish to bring 
under your notice the efforts to make in Cork a display of loyalty 
to the English King on the occasion of his Coronation. For this 
reason we are taking steps to expose what is being done and make 
the truth clear. We invite the co-operation of our public men in 
maintaining the dignity of our city to the great end of national 
independence. As already the efforts of the Castle retainers have 
been unscrupulous in their purpose, we think it well to forestall 
any attempt to spring a proposal on our public men to address the 
King of England in any form at the coming Coronation. 

We must make the issue clear. It is not a private gentleman 
who is coming to ask our hospitality. It is the official head of the 
English Government—that is ruining our country—that is coming 
for national recognition of that English Government. Let it be 
understood. At such a time as this our national character for 
generosity is traded on to sap our integrity. Our opponents are 
unscrupulous. We must be VIGILANT. 

We are told there is a desire for peace and goodwill on the side 
of the Government. Ireland, too, desires , but it must be 

that recognizes her independence. the Government wish 
to deny our title, we wish to tell the Government we are not tired 
of the fight. We shall welcome honourable peace; we shall have 
no truck with subservience. 

It is an old ory that we shall get no concessions unless we 
show loyalty to the English Throne. We want no concessions— 
we want our country. tt those who are ever ready to cringe 
remember that the Government yields, not when Ireland is 
servile, but when Ireland is strong. When the members of the 
Government agree to send their official head over here to placate 
us, they act as if we had the intelligence of children and the 
weakness of slaves; they must learn we are men, and resolute. 

The real secret of English anxiety for apparently ifying 
Ireland is found in Enylish anxiety for an Anglo-American 
alliance. . Irish opposition in America bars the way. It would 





to prepare his case. When the earnings of killed or injured 
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content. But Ireland will NEVER be content while England holds 
her hostile grip on us—that is the issue. To aid her in representing 
it in any other light would be treachery to Ireland. 

This protest does not emanate from any section of Nationalists. 
Members of the United Irish League, All-for-Ireland League, Sinn 
Feiners, Separatists, Young Ireland Society, and Cummannacht 
na h-Ereann unite, as in Dublin, to keep our city free from 
slavishness. We therefore’call on our public men to disassociate 
themselves from the action of the time-servers and to reject any 
proposal to address the English King on his Coronation, 





A SONG OF THE GERMAN FLEET. 
[To ruz Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—You may care to publish the German song enclosed, 
which throws a curious light on pacific intentions and is 
calculated to chasten British complacency. It has lately been 
re-issued in a popular German book, “Der Deutsche 
Spielmann,” in four volumes, published at Munich.—I am, Sir, 
&e., W. H. DRAPER. 


4 SONG OF THE GERMAN FLEET. 
By Gora Herween (1817-1875). 
(English Version in the original metre). 


Awaxgz, O Land! new courage showing, 
Arise! thy destiny to meet. 

The stars of heaven thy coming greet, 
The Master of the World foreknowing, 
Let thy fair girls the sails be sewing, 
To spread before the great wind blowing 
That brings the German Fleet, 


Shake off thy timid, servile spirit, 
Not thine the part to live a snail. 
O’er all the world shalt thou prevail, 
No other Power its throne can merit: 
It is thy jewel. Win and wear it! 
Its folk the flock thou shalt inherit. 
Weigh anchor and set sail ! 


Has Hellas, then, so far outshone thee ? 

Did Rome with better men abound? 

Lest Hermann spread thy shame around 

Lo, thy Creator calls upon thee, 

And in the sea would now enthrone thee: 

There grow the crops that soon shall crown thee, 
As once Columbus found, 


Doth not the land confess thy power ? 
But shall the land thy foot confine ? 
Hang out afar the German sign 

And take the ocean for thy dower. 
The shopkeepers before thee cower, 
Their navies know the fatal hour, 
Their sea seize! It is thine! 


Seize it, and with it seize for ever 

The helm of History. In their room 
Stand thou! Avert the vessel’s doom 
Ere its old timbers rot and sever; 
Heaven bids thee now the world deliver, 
To atoms now thy foemen shiver, 

Let thy guns flash and boom, 


O Germans, hear your Poet’s warning, 

Full many a forest decks your land. 

Build the strong walls with your own hand, 
The courts of Liberty adorning: 

Go forth with flags; now shines your morning, 
No longer bear your foes’ proud scorning. 
Break ye their iron band. 


Though on the sea as exiles sighing 

You heard their mocking voice upbraid, 
Grieve not too sore nor be afraid ; 

Add mast to mast, on Heaven relying ; 
The wind shall kiss your colours flying ; 
And when you hear it, dream you're lying 
In cool oak forest’s shade. 


Your sun shall rise. I see it beaming ; 
Your eyes shall hail the longed-for day. 
One Prince shall rule; one realm obey. 
‘The German banner proudly streaming 
Shall curb the grocer’s envious scheming ; 
Of cheese and butter he'll go dreaming, 
But shall not Europe weigh. 


E’en now I see with might prevailing 
Your ships afloat. My spirit bold 
Swells like their canvas broad unrolled ; 
I wield my lyre, the great Fleet hailing, 
And fight with songs of Hope unfailing, 
A German Argonaut forth sailing 

To win the Fleece of Gold 


ae 
THE MEDIAVALISM OF SIR JOHN FRENCH, 
(To rue Eprror or THE “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—In reading “Australian’s” attack on Mr. Prevost 
Battersby’s review of Mr. Childers’ “German Influence on 
British Cavalry” I was struck by the following points :— 

(1) That “ Australian,” while rightly extolling Sir John 
French for his leadership and splendid soldierly qualities has 
evidently never become acquainted with his work asan author 
writing upon the teaching of cavalry theory. This seems to 
me a singular omission on the part of so devoted an admirer 
as “Australian” appears to be. (2) That “ Australian” 
evidently not having read Mr. Childers’ books on the arming ot 
cavalry, is unable tounderstand Mr. Prevost Battersby’s review, 
(3) That “ Australian,” owing to this lack of understanding, 
does not realize that Mr. Childers’ and Mr. Prevost Battersby’s 
criticisms of Sir John French are concerned with the very faet 
that the General has not followed up or shown faith in hig 
experiences in the South African War, experiences which 
forced him to give up the sword and to depend entirely upon 
the rifle in order to accomplish those excellent results of which 
all Englishmen are justly proud. (4) Further, that Sir John 
French is criticized by them on!y in so far as he has blinded 
himself to the lesson of his own highest achievements, and 
has preferred to perpetuate a worn-out and useless tradition 
whose survival may imperil the safety of England.—I am, 
Sir, &., A Reaver or Sir Joun FRENcH ann 

Mr. CHILDERS. 





OUR WORKGIRLS. 
{To tae Eprtor or tae “ Srectator,”’] 
S1r,—In a pathetic little letter I have received from a young 
factory girl a vast question is opened up. She writes: “ They 
provide cricket and football for the boys, but they don't give 
us girls any amusements.” 

What do girls do with themselves after school hours, or 
after their long day’s work? We have thousands of young 
girls working in factories—making matches and polishing 
false teeth, packing drugs and chemicals. Year in and year 
out the long hours of the day are spent turning the handle 
of the machine or lifting piles of paper off one engine on to 
another, amid the din and roar of the machinery. 

And at the end of her day’s toil what is the state of that 
girl’s mind? Somewhat like a slate with all the writing 
smudged out. Wait till the clock strikes, and then there 
pours forth into the streetsa living stream of thousands of 
girls—and where do they go? They should go home, ladies 
tell me. But they don’t go home! Who can induce them to 
go home, for what is “home”? Some one stuffy room where 
mother is perhaps trying to get the washing ironed, with 
crying babies fidgeting around, or with a drunken father, 
cross and noisy, and surroundings that are not calculated to 
bring out the best side of human nature. 

The girls have been cooped up all the daylight hours, 
unable to talk, too much engrossed to think, and their cramped 
minds pine to expand and seek fresh adventures; escaped 
from their cage, the girls long to exert their limbs and voices, 
The open air, movement, and excitement are what they long for. 
“Excess of energy characterizes healthy girlhood.” Five or 
six of these girls will then link arms, and, marching down 
the pavement, turn off everybody into the gutter, or sure 
round any desirable (?) young man and force him to join 
them. Their delight is to get hold of an organ-grinder and 
make him play for their dancing, while they capture any man 
they can to waltz with them in the road till the early hours of 
the morning. 

This, possibly, is a better occupation than the habit of little 
girls who loaf at the corners of streets all night, for as Lady 
M. writes :—“ If you could see the terrible lives of these young 
girls you would feel that something really must be done to 
give them rational amusements to keep them from evil ways. 
It would make anyone’s heart ache to see the girls in the 
Rescue Homes and Women’s Refuges in this city.” What is 
there for a girl to do in her play hours? Nothing! Nothing 
but to become a Boy Scout! And this has lately proved a 
very favourite occupation. Numbers and numbers of little 
girls continue to apply to be enrolled, and, with characteristic 
energy, form patrols and practise all the arts and crafts of the 
Scout’s training, and this not only all over the kingdom, bu 





in almost every colony, too. 
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r interests and hobbies are equally necessary to 
pealthy girlhood as to healthy boyhood. People have asked, 
“What is the good of Girl Guides?” But that is not the 

nestion. Here we are face to face with a horde of thousunds 
. young girls who are bent on becoming Scouts. What should 
be done with them P That isthe question. How can we fit 
them better for the life that is before them P 

Seeing that it was not advisable to permit of this encroach- 
ment, Sir Robert Baden-Powell ingeniously devised a plan by 
which these girls’ efforts could be diverted into useful 
channels. An ambulance corps was soon inaugurated under 
the title of “ Girl Guides,” on similar lines to the Boy Scouts, 
pot tending towards womanly ends, with the Headquarters 
Offices, under our capable Secretary, Miss M. Macdonald, at 
116, Victoria Street. In contrast to the wild antics of those 
factory girls in the street just described, you may see an 
earnest, energetic young woman marshalling her eager little 
company of Girl Guides, as they step out with elastic gait 
and cheery swing, bound for the woods and fields, intent on 
nothing but their tracking and woodcraft—all their minds 
united, probably, in eagerness to wrest the honours of some 
competition from a rival patrol. 

Each of these girls in time either brings forth, brings up, 
or teaches the children of the coming generation. As the 
“onide” of men and women she must be fitted to guide, and 
should be trained to guide in the right way. Now the Girl 
Guide’s training goes beyond physical fitness: it has a moral 
and intellectual side, giving the girls real strength of mind 
and character. 

Besides the badges for Cook, Needlewoman, Nurse, Laun- 
dress, Dairy, those badges she wears do not represent all 
that a Guide learns. First and foremost comes the lesson of 
helpfulness to others, consideration for the weak and the 
obligation to do “good turns.” The three “promises” a girl 
makes on joining include loyalty to God and King and 
trying to help others at all times by doing a kind action. 


Outdoo 


A boy was carried into his mother’s cottage the other day, 
after an accident, with his leg broken and bleeding profusely. 
The weakly young woman fell faint at the sight of the blood, 
but her little girl, having been trained as a Guide, at once 
began tearing up some linen into bandages and, carrying out 
her ambulance practice, found the “pressure points” on the 
artery and put on her padded tourniquet and stopped the 
bleeding. She then got two umbrellas and soon bound the 
leg safely to her improvised splints, effectively saving it at 
least from further injury till help could be called. 

The neighbours, of course, crowded in to stare and chatter, 
but amongst them was another little Girl Guide, whose sleeve 
was decorated with the badges of ‘ Cook,” “ Nurse,” “ Swim- 
mer,’ and who had gone through the fire-lighting drill. Ina 
moment she perceived the fainting condition of the mother, 
she quickly lighted the fire by the most scientific method, 
boiled a kettle as if it were for a Scouting Competition, and 
in a trice she had a good cup of tea made for the helpless 
woman. 

A gil is no more unwomanly because she can swim im her 
skirt and boots, or signal in the Morse code, or cook a palat- 
able supper out in the open without civilized appliances. 

We have recently beard of a striking example of the use- 
fulness of the Guides’ training. It was at a holiday treat on 
the banks of a rushing river where crowds were having 
picnics. At one part some youths were bathing, and a lad 
who could not swim and had got out of his depth was soon 
seen to be drowning. Whilst numbers of women and men 
stood and merely looked on, two Girl Guides ran forward and, 
without a moment's hesitation, jumped into the whirling 
stream and swam to his rescue. The strong current 
carried them all some way down in deep water, but they 
eventually managed to clutch him and got the unconscious 
lad to the river bank. With the knowledge given by the 
practices they were able to start at once on artificial respira- 
tion, and before long had the immense satisfaction of seeing 
him revive. 

Girl “ Officers ” of a reasonable age are appointed, and keep 
a friendly eye on their young charges, at the same time enter- 
ing with zest into all their varied pursuits ; camp-cooking and 
Nature study are among the outdoor occupations. Here is a 
chance, too, for the well-to-do young women with spare time 
and energy. Such an interest as leading these girls on their 


Nature to these unfolding intellects, becomes most absorbing, 
and now fills the leisure hours of many educated young 
ladies. 

We all have at heart the bettering and brightening of the 
lives of our British girls, and in such a scheme as the 
Girl Guides’ character training we may rest confident that 
much lasting good will be accomplished. Can we not in this 
way enrich the lives of these poor girls and fill their minds 
with vistas of the endless interests of Nature, and lead them on 
to thoughts of all that is noble and beautiful P—I am, Sir, &c., 
AaGnes BapEN-POWELL. 


[On a previous occasion we strongly condemned the 
organization of Girl Scouts, especially under men leaders. 
Miss Baden-Powell’s scheme of Girl Guides is an entirely 
different proposal, and open to none of the objections to 
which we drew attention. The ideal she puts before the girls 
is most inspiriting, and is as womanly, in the best sense, as 
the Scont’s ideal is manly. While appealing to the love of 
exercise in the open, which is as inborn in healthy girls as in 
healthy boys, she bids the girls learn to be true women, not 
imitation men. No sensible person will grudge to the girl 
who can cook and nurse, wash, sew, and do dairy work, the 
power to swim and march. Guidance is often woman's 
noblest work and highest duty: thus the name is of good 
omen. Barnes, in the most moving of his poems, makes the 
husband speak of his dead wife as his guide: 

“T wanted to think that I guided 

My guide, to Woke-Hill.” 

May Miss Baden-Powell and her helpers guide her ' s to 
all that is brave and womanly.—Ep. Spectator. | 





AN ORGANIZED HYPOCRISY. 
(To tHe Eprror or rae “ Srecrator.”) 
S1r,—I am informed that at the yearly meeting of the Society 
of Friends lately held in London one of the Rowntrees was 
taken to task on the question of the Star betting tips, and that 
he made a rather lame defence. The weight of the meeting 
was against him, but he had some supporters, more on political 
than on moral grounds, for the discussion was mostly 
Unionist friends v. Radical ditto, the latter, of course, sup- 
porting Rowntree. You may be interested in knowing that 
your action in the matter has some support in the Society.—I 


am, Sir, &c., W.M.C, 





“THE GREAT ADULT REVIEW.” 
(Yo tHe Epitor or THe “ Srecrator.”’ | 
Srr,—After the attack upon the English Review in your issue 
of June 10th you will, I feel sure, allow me to state that 
my answer will be found in the English Review for July. I 
wish only to say here that your threat to boycott our adver- 
tisements is rather a sour grape, because for the last three 
months we have not offered youany. Till July, then.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Austin Harrison. 
11, Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


(To tae Epriror or tar “ Srectator.””] 
Srr,—I anticipate that you will permit me to say a very 
few words about the article in your last issue criticizing the 
editorial conduct of the English Review. By an ingenious 
device well known in the craft of polemics you yourself state 
some of the chief arguments which may be brought against 
the method and matter of your attack. But you omit to 
answer them. In my opinion, however, your article does not 
callfor arguments. Itcalls merely for protest. The fact that 
I am a contributor to the English Review shall not prevent 
me from making the protest. Indeed, if connection with the 
English Review were to bea bar to speaking in its defence, not 
only myself, but most of the leading writers in England would 
have to remain silent. The crux of your charge seems to be that 
the policy of the English Review resembles that of “the shady 
second-hand booksellers.” Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Henry James, and Mr, Cunning- 
hame Graham, to name some names, will possibly receive with 
mild astonishment the news that they have been lending their 
immense prestige to support the lewd trickery of Holywell 
Street. Every reader of the English Review will know what 
adjective to apply to the latest indictment. Whatever friends 
you may make in this singular crusade, you have certainly, 
during the last year or two, aroused the deep resentment of 





Saturday rambles, pointing out the manifold wonders of 


the literary artists of this country. Of this fact I have 
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p:rsonal knowledge. Happily it is the literary artists alone 
who are responsible for our literature. Thanking you in 
anticipation of the courtesy of insertion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 Whitehall Court, 8.W. ARNOLD BENNETT. 

{If “the literary artists of this country” approve of the 
rcasons given by “ The Great Adult Review” why the public 
should purchase it, and resent our criticism of those reasons, 
we can only say that “ the literary artists of this country” are 
welcome to their “deep resentment.” We note not without 
amusement that even Mr. Arnold Bennett’s ingenuity is not 
equal to attempting a defence of “ The Great Adult Review's ” 
advertisement.—Ep. Spectator. | 


(To tue Eprror or tHe “SperctaTor.”] 

Srr,—As one who has always marvelled at the high moral 
tone maintained in your columns,and was once extolled beyond 
my deserts by being invited to contribute an article, may I be 
allowed to protest against your paper on “ The Great Adult 
Review”? Whilst you blame the English Review for circulat- 
ing opinions likely to harm the jeune fille, I find that you 
actually select the most poisonous of those vile utterances 
and give it the wide publicity of your usually virgin columns! 
The English Review circulates, I presume, among those already 
inoculated, but you deliberately set this “garbage ’—the 
term is your own—before the babes and sucklings who are 
among your own readers. 

There are two points, Sir, which you have forgotten. It has 
not occurred to you that there are ethical heresies, not shared 
by you or by other conventional leaders of opinion in the 
Press, which may nevertheless be genuinely held; and that it 
is of inestimable value that there should be some organ open 
to the expression of these views, if only that you and others like 
you may criticize and contradict them and defeat their influ- 
ence, instead of casting upon them the obiter dictum of your 
displeasure. The second fact which has not occurred to you 
is that a magazine like the English Review is precisely the sort 
of magazine which cannot be made to attract light-headed, 
prurient people; just as “Monna Vanna” and “ Waste” are 
plays which, though censored, never attract the prurient 
audiences which go to certain musical comedies. 

Personally I admire Mr. Frank Harris's views only less than 
I admire the odious views of Mr. Wells. Yet, as there are 
scores of thousands of persons who hold these views inarticu- 
lately, I myself, if I could attain to your ethical eminence, 
should rejoice to see them made articulate, in order that I 
might expose, trounce, and denounce them with all the force 
of urbane invective which I should doubtless possess if I were 
a member of your staff. 

There are also strong literary grounds upon which the 
English Review has laid itself open to attack. That is another 
matter.—Allow me, Sir, to remain a constant reader of your 
journal, R. A. Scorr-JameEs. 

[Mr. Scott-James offers no defence to the main contention of 
our article, that concerned with the statement set forth by 
the English Review as to why people should read “ The Great 
Adult Review.” Those reasons, given by the Review itself, 
preclude the apology made by Mr. Scott-James. Shelley 
would not have urged people to read his writings on moral 
subjects because they were not Bowdlerized, and therefore 
offered attractive reading to adults !—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Eprron or THe “Sprcraror.”’] 
S1r,—It may be your wish, now that your protest has been 
registered in a particular case, that even the general subject 
should lapse so far as you are concerned. But may one 
reader tell you why he is grateful for your article of last 
week? It is because he, an ordinary person, feeling as you 
do on the subject of demoralizing litereture, can hoist no 
signal of distress. If there be defective health conditions in 
his town he can at least get a hearing inthe local Press. If 
it be a question of poisonous literature—possibly in his 
favourite paper in the matter of politics—he cannot even lift 
his flag. The offending journal treats his letter in secret. For 
obvious reasons rival or opposition papers hold aloof. It is‘only 
in such an article as yours, and in all sincerity may I say 
it who have the misfortune not to agree with your political 
aspirations—it is only in such a journal as the Spectator that 
the person to whom degrading magazine or newspaper matter 
occasions distress can find a voice. A Nonconformist myself, 
I feel the sting of your comment on the Nonconformist con- 
science. I wish it were possible to show that you are mistaken. 





When, a few months ago, the Judges condemned : 
newspapers which had much copy on a notorious crini 
case for mere reasons of circulation, not only the Teele 
formist but pretty well all the religious journals wore dumt 
dogs. Two secular journals vigorously denounced a 
dangerous to public morals—one a Roman Catholic Paper, the 
other a contemporary that loves to make fun of the Noneon, 
formist conscience.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gravesend. J. Epwarp Harrow 

[We have received a large number of letters in support 
of our action in regard to the English Review. We are, how. 
ever, for reasons of space, unable to publish more than the 
above. We have published all the letters we have receive 
against our action, except two which arrived too late for 
inclusion.—Ep. Spectator. | 





WOMAN AND LABOOUR. 

[To tue Epiror or tur “Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your footnote to my letter of the 10th inst. puzzles me, 
because it does not touch the point at issue between myself 
and the reviewer of Olive Schreiner’s book. I demurred tg 
his statement that women’s labour is never paid at a less rate 
than men’s unless it happens that more women than men offer 
to perform it (labour of equal value, of course), and I gave ag 
an instance to the contrary the case of parlour-work. I main. 
tain that parlour-maids are much scarcer than butlers, do 
more work, and yet they are paid half the latter's wages 
You doubt there being a “glut” of butlers. Perhaps the 
word “glut” slightly overstates the case, but the relative 
profusion of men in this department of labour is an incontro. 
vertible fact. 

You say that “in the long run the law of supply and 
demand settles the price of labour.” No doubt it does, but it 
is a very long run, extending sometimes over more than a 
generation, especially in the case of women, and there are 
other factors which modify the law very considerably. The 
rate of a man’s wages is partly based on the assumption that 
he has a wife and family to keep; that of a woman's on the 
assumption that she has only herself to maintain. Why does 
the Minimum Wage Clause apply only to the male Govern 
ment employé and not to the female? Why does the Post 
Office pay mule sorters from 203. to 62s. weekly, and female 
sorters from 14s. to 30s.; male telegraphists 18s. to 65s., and 
female telegraphists 16s. to 40s.? Superior proficiency alone 
cannot account for the great difference of pay in the higher 
grades.—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. CHANCE, 

Orchards, near Godalming. 

[We may be very old-fashioned, but in spite of Lady Chance’s 
ingenious arguments we are still convinced that 

The real price of anything 

Is just as much as it will bring, 
and that nothing permanently affects that price but the ratio 
between supply and demand. The demand for female opera 
singers with splendid soprano voices is very large and the 
supply very limited, and therefore the incomes of the said 
sopranos are very large. No argument that men with fine bass 
voices often sing as well, and therefore ought to be paid as 
highly, can, we venture to think, alter the fact that the price of 
fine sopranos is higher than that of fine hasses.—Ep. Spectator. | 





AMERICAN IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA, 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of June 10th is a letter from “An 
Englishman” in Montreal emphatically denying the assertion 
that half the population of Western Canada to-day is 
“ American, by birth or adoption”; and by “ American” your 
correspondent refers, no doubt, to the lesser half of North 
America—i.e., the United States. For the present the denial 
is justified, but your own explanatory comment, whilst per- 
fectly accurate, may well prove a little misleading. You 
say :— 

For example, in Manitoba there were 225,200 people of 
Canadian, 30,600 of British, and only 6,990 of American origin. 
No doubt the proportion is higher now, but out of a total immigra- 
tion into Canada of 148,700 persons in 1908, only 57,200 came from 
the United States. 

Quite so. But perhaps you will permit me to give you the 
figures for the fiscal years of 1909 and 1910. In 1909 the total 
immigration into Canada from all sources was 146,908. of 
this total 34,175 came from foreign countries, 52,901 from the 
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ttted Kingdom, and 59,832 from the United States. For 
gk ey were: Foreign, 45,206; United Kingdom, 


"90: United States, 103,798.—I am, Sir, &c., 
wm Tue Epiror oF THE “STANDARD OF EMPIRE.” 





DR. FARQUHARSON AND MR. BRIGHT. 
|To tue Epiron oy THe “Sprectator.”’) 

S1r,—May I thank you for your review of my book, which is 
not the less appreciated by me for being discriminating and 
critical; and will you do me another favour and allow me to 
clear up one or two points of interest to which you have 
referred? First, concerning John Bright. I well remember 
the night when, during a heated debate on Home Rule, some- 
one (I think) on the Nationalist benches accused the great 
orator and statesman of being in his dotage. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, in George Russell's Memoir, is made to say through 
the pages of his diary 

“that Bright, in these days, made himself obnoxious to the Irish 
members by some disparaging remarks which he had made on 
them at a public dinner. I cannot help thinking that the reckless 
way in which they attacked Bright now and then may have had 
something to do with the bitterness which he showed towards 
them in the subsequent days, when Home Rule became a part of 
practical politics” (p. 177). 

Surely there must be some very special reason to explain the 
sudden conversion of the most brilliant, convinced, and con- 
vincing supporter of the Irish cause into its most determined 
and dangerous opponent. 

Next, about Gordon. I should sincerely regret if any in- 
advertent words of mine should diminish the respect we all 
feel for his fine character. All I mean to say is that in public 
life he was quite impracticable, and, curiously enough, he 
shared that opinion. For did he not write this to his friend, 
Sir William Butler, quoted in the recently published life of 
that great soldier: ““ Though I may put it in a queer way, I 
may say that, if I were Prime Minister, I would not employ 
myself. ‘ Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel ’—and I don’t 
want to excel ” ? 

Finally, I will answer your question about the motion of 
Mr. Edmund Robertson (now Lord Lochee) for the abolition 
of University seats, which I seconded. It came up at nine 
o'clock on May 10th, 1889, and the numbers were—ayes 217, 
noes 126. It is not the fault of either of us that nothing 
more has been done in the matter since that successful evening. 
—I am, Sir, &c. Ropert FARQUHARSON,. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

[Mr. Bright’s view that it would be a national disaster 
to dissolve the legislative Union, was, we are certain, due 
to no personal feeling or petty spite, but to a profound 
conviction that Home Rule would be injurious to the 
country as a whole and an act of gross injustice to the minority 
in Ireland. It is impossible to read Mr. Bright’s speeches 
and letters on Home Rule and imagine that he was not in- 
spired by a high sense of political duty. We have always 
understood that one of the things which moved Mr. Bright 
most deeply was the incident of the boycott of a little child's 
funeral. So close was the boycott that the wretched parents 
could not get a coffin made, no friend or neighbour dare show 
them any sympathy or help, and the coffin, when at last pro- 
cured, had to be carried to the grave by the police. Mr. Bright 
could hardly contain himself at the thought of a tyranny so 
brutal. He knew the Union was the only protection against 
such oppression.—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN SOUTH NIGERIA. 
[To tue Eprron or tHe “ Spectrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with sympathy and interest the letter signed 
by the Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, on the liquor 
traffic in South Nigeria. As one who has lived many years in 
Africa and knows a good deal about the evils of the abuse of 
liquor in Europe especially, I should like to point out the only 
way by which I think the evil can be mitigated, if not done 
away with, in Africa. Have done with sentimentality, im- 
prove your class of missionary, and set to work at the bottom 
to build up a new class of non-drinkera of alcoholic liquors. 
Teach the mothers the evils of drink, and let them inculcate 
these principles in their little children. We cannot abolish 
the liquor traffic, and if we could we could not abolish native 
drinks, on which the natives in Northern Nigeria (where im- 
portation does not exist) get very drunk. Sensible men and 


women, who are as full of sentiment as some foolish people 
are of sentimentality, see the futility of doing away with 
water because some people are drowned in it, and teach their 
young to swim.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Op AFRICAN. 





THE “DAILY NEWS,” THE HOUSE OF LORDS, AND 
THE LAW LORDS. 
(To rue Eprror ov tur “Srrctaror,"’} 

Srz,—In many quarters there has been a most dishonest 
attempt to prejudice the trade-union judgments in reference 
to political levies by purposely confusing the Law Lords with 
the political House of Lords, and urging that the legal 
decisions were the outcome of class bias. On May 26th the 
Daily News published an article full of such misstatements. 
and altogether misleading. Thinking the inaccuracy had 
crept in by error, I wrote them the following letter, which 
was not published :— 


[Corr.] 
“77 Barrett Road, Walthamstow, 
“ May 3i1st, 1911. 
“To rue Eprtor or Tae ‘ Datty News.’ 

“Dear Srr,—In your leader of the 26th instant re ‘Trade 
Union Bill’ you say that in 1909 came the House of Lords sur- 
prise, and go on to speak of Lord Halsbury and his colleagues 
giving a judgment adverse to trade unions. As this is likely to 
give a false impression, perhaps you would allow me to correct it. 
The continual turning of the screw within the unions had caused 
a revolt, and an appeal was made to the law for protection. The 
judgment that followed was the work of the Appeal Court, and 
was so well founded that the unions were told by their own legal 
advisers that a further appeal to the Lords would be useless, and 
this was the general opinion. To make the Law Lords responsible 
for a decision of the Lower Courts simply because they did not 
upset it is most unfair. You also say that there was no substantia? 
hardship whilst the political levies were kept at such a low figure ; 
this is remarkable coming as it doos from the Daily News, who 
opposed the Education Act of 1902, notwithstanding that the 
amount of rate going to the Church schools was very low. Per- 
sonally I have never been able to gauge conscience by a monetary 
scale.—Yours faithfully, W. V. Osporne.” 


What is to be said when a paper allows an article to appear 

which is grossly inaccurate and misleading and refuses to 

publish any correction P—I am, Sir, &., W. V. OsBORNE. 
77 Barrett Road, Walthamstow, E. 





THE WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To rue Eprror or tas “Srecrator.”)} 
S1r,—The time has once more come when I venture to ask for 
a little space in which to remind your readers of the existence 
of “The Women’s Holiday Fund.” Some of them have 
already become annual subscribers to this fund, and we are 
very grateful; but as the Spectator must continually have 
fresh readers, we may hope to have fresh support each yeav 
if you will kindly continue to extend to us the hospitality of 
your columns. Last year’s experiment of setting apart a: 
house for mothers and babies was most successful. The 
children, under the supervision of a kind and experienced 
lady nurse, were in clover, the mothers learnt many a usefud 
lesson, and the other houses, relieved of the babies’ presence, 
benefited considerably. Extra expense was, however, of 
course, incurred, and a special effort is being made this year 
to get enough money to carry on the work efficiently without 
curtailing the numbers of women assisted. Those who will 
spare a few shillings to help on the good work of sending poor 
London women to the country for a few days’ holiday, away 
from toil and noise and stuffy streets, will surely add a zest to 
their own enjoyment which will be wanting if, when rejoicing 
in fine scenery and fresh air, the thought of the thousands of 
tired mothers and wives still in town, with no hope of change 
or relaxation, comes to their minds. I enclose a report fox 
1910.—I am, Sir, &c., HevLen A. POWNALL 
(Chairman of Ex. Com. W.H.F.). 

P.S.—Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Hon. Treasurer, A. 8. Daniell, Esq., Fairchildes, Warlingham, 
Surrey ; Miss Crawford, Secretary W.H.F., 76, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road; or Mrs. Frank Pownall, 7r, Bicken- 
hall Mansions, W. 





VIRTUE AND ITS COST. 
[To tue Epiror or tug “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—My attention has been called to the article that you pub- 
lished in your last issue under the above heading which professes 
to deal with the methods and accounts of the Gladstone League, 
You state at the commencement of the article that you have not 





yourself seen the balance-sheet of the League. This is a pity, as 
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if you had done so, and read the annual report accompanying it, 
you would have been saved from the many inaccuracies which your 
article contains, 

I have no intention of entering fully into the many misstate- 
ments which you allow yourself to make, as the result of a cursory 
reading of an anonymous article in an evening paper. There are, 
however, a few points which in fairness to the League ought to 
be corrected. 

The whole article is based on a misapprehension of the objects 
and work of the Gladstone League. You are apparently not 
aware that the League is a political organization and that its 
work consists largely of pro da. The objects of the League 
areas follows:—(1) To defend the independence of the elector. 
(2) To secure the supremacy of the House of Commons. (3) To 
oppose taxes on the food of the people. (4) To establish the people’s 
rights in the land. The work is thus divided into two main 
branches: First, the investigation of cases of political intimida- 
tion and taking steps by legal proceedings, protest meetings, 
and otherwise to deal with the evil ; and secondly, the enrolment 
and organization of members and the carrying on of an organized 
propaganda to secure the above-mentioned objects. Whilst the 
suppression of intimidation is one of the objects which the 
League has in view, it will be seen that it is not by any means the 
whole of its work, as you suggest. 

The League has never professed nor taught that all Unionist 
Jandlords and employers of labour are guilty of intimidation. 
We are quite aware that the practice is exceptional and 
is discountenanced by the responsible leaders of the Party. 
At the same time our experience has convinced us_ that 
2 great deal of this kind of oppression is carried on 
by a certain class of people, especially in our rural districts. On 
the other hand, though we have been ready to investigate all 
charges brought to our notice, from whatever quarter they come, 
we have failed to discover more than one or two cases where it 
was even alleged that a Liberal had intimidated a Conservative. 
“That this evil is known to exist in Unionist quarters is proved by 
the fact that the Primrose League finds it necessary to warn their 
members that “any attempt to gain members by threats of with- 
drawal of custom or favour, or by anything of the nature of what 
is popularly known as boycotting, is absolutely forbidden ” (Prim- 
rose League Manual, 1911, p. 3). 

You have also been grossly misled by your contemporary 
with reference to the methods adopted by the Gladstone League 
in dealing with intimidation. We do not exist for the purpose of 
amaking grants of money to the victims of intimidation. It is 
true that grants have been made in certain cases of hardship. 
"These, however, were not made from our General Fund, but from 
the Indemnity Fund, which consists of moneys specially subscribed 
for this purpose, and which are kept absolutely separate from the 
funds of the League. To use your own words, the League has 
from the outset endeavoured “to implant in the breasts of 
Unionist sinners the healthy dread of detection and punishment,” 
and Iam glad to say that the methods adopted with this view 
have proved very successful. Our experience is that in many 
places where intimidation was rife in January it was practically 
unknown in December. 

Your statement that “a General Election has only shown forty- 
six instances of intimidation on the Unionist side” is equally 
untrue, as you would have seen had you read the report before 
writing the article. We there state that we took action in seventy- 
eight cases, and make the further statement, which, of course, can 
be verified, that in addition to these a very large number of cases 
were abandoned, not on account of the insufficiency of evidence, 
but because the victims themselves did not wish for any public 
nction to be taken. In many cases such action would only have 
made it more difficult for them to find employment. 

The method you adopt in commenting on the balance-sheet of 
the League is totally unfair and misleading, and several of your 
facts are completely wrong. In view of your intimation that your 
space is limited, I will content myself, however, with asking you 
to compare the accounts of the Gladstone League with those of the 
Primrose League. Your readers who are interested in the Primrose 
League would no doubt be glad to know your views on these 
accounts as well as on those of the Gladstone League. 

You make a great point of the amount which the Gladstone 
League spent on badges, and try to hold the League up to ridicule 
on this account. On this point, also, I would invite comparison 
with the Primrose League. We have only one kind of badge, 
which is given to every member free. The Primrose League, how- 
ever, have no fewer than forty kinds of badges and other numerous 
adornments. They sell their badges to members at prices ranging 
from 8d. to 23s. each, and no doubt make a very handsome profit 
on the transaction. Of this, however, no indication is given in 
their statement of accounts. 

A few months ago we were challenged by the President of the 
Tariff Reform League to publish our accounts. We then 
announced our intention of doing so, but I note that the Tariff 
Reform League have not yet published theirs. It would be 
instructive to see these accounts published in the same open 
manner as those of the Gladstone League. Perhaps when this is 
done you will find it advantageous to adopt the same methods of 
calling public attention to these as you did in respect of those of 
the Gladstone League. 

As you have not seen our annual report I am very glad to 
enclose a copy herewith for your perusal.—I am, Sir, &c., 

122, St. Stephen’s House, Joun Hvuaues, 

Westminster Bridge Road, 8S.W, General Secretary. 
fit the report and accounts of the Tariff Reform League are 
enly half as humorous as those of the Gladstone League we shall 


assuredly not fail to deal with them.—Eb. Spectator.] 
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THE CHURCH ARMY FRESH-AIR HoMEs, 


(To rue Eprron or rue “SrEctrator.”’] 


Sre,—I venture to ask if you can find s f. 
to your readers on behalf of the Church a rene 
an appeal from hundreds of mothers and children in the a, 
proverty, who find in these Homes the opportunity of by rhe 
by the sea or in the midst of green fields for which the mee 
otherwise long in vain. We send mothers with their 5A sy 
thus giving to many an overtired mother freedom to take aren, 
needed change and rest, with the added pleasure of her childmen 
presence, and without the anxiety of what is to becom of ~ 
children while she is away. £2 2s. will give rome the 
holiday to a mother and three children at our Neen 
Bexhill, St. Leonards, or Godstone, Is it a great m® ™ 
ask? Surely not. If friends could only see the delight = 
our guests at finding themselves for a while among surround} ~ 
so different from their homes in London back streets and 
watch them improving in looks and health during their fortnienes 
stay in fresh air and sunshine (with plenty of good food, for hts 
of them are more than half-starved), we know that we het 
have to ask in vain. May we, then, beg for a prompt and liber 
mF mo to | — cry from careworn mothers and ailing 
children coo up in London when all the w is thinki 
Milietion? — oe 
Cheques will be most gratefully received by Miss W 
Secretary, Fresh-Air Divestment, Church low Headant m=. 
55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W., and should be 
crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to Preben 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Seeretary, or Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K.C. Hon. 
Treasurer,—I am, Sir, <c., Ww. CARLILE, 
Hon. Chief Secretary, 





THE INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ASSOCIATION, 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Sprercrator.’’] 


Srr,—May I be allowed to draw attention to the formation of this 
organization, inaugurated to secure more honesty, efficiency, and 
independence in British politics? It is evident that in all classes 
there are many who have become dissatisfied with the present 
party system of government, involving as it does not only much 
reckless legislation, but an unrealized amount of political corrup- 
tion as well. Those desirous of information as to the aims and 
objects of the Independent Political Association are invited to 
make application to the Hon. Secretary, 1, Castelnau Mansions 
Barnes, London, $.W., from whom full particulars and free 
literature may be obtained.—I am, Sir, &c., S. SkELHorN, 





ALPINES AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
(To THE Epiror or Tur “‘Specrartor,’’) 

Srz,—May I bring before your notice the fact that I am again 
selling my Alpines for patriotic objects, viz., National Service 
and for St. John Ambulance uniforms ? : 

I have formed in Yorkshire five highly trained efficient County 
Companies, who would serve in case of invasion, and would help 
also in case of some terrible local disaster. I have a great 
quantity of rare seedlings which I propose to send out next 
month. If readers of your paper will kindly write to me here 
and enclose a stamped envelope, I shall be delighted to send them 
one of my floral lists.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
The Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of suffictent interest and importance to warrant publication 








POETRY. 


FLANNAN ISLE. 
“Though three men dwell on Flannan Isle 
To keep the lamp alight, 
As we steered under the lee we caught 
No glimmer through the night.” 


A passing ship, at dawn, had brought 
The news; and quickly we set sail, 

To find out what strange thing might ail 
The keepers of the deep-sea light. 


The winter day broke blue and bright, 
With glancing sun and glancing spray, 
As o’er the swell our boat made way, 
As gallant as a gull in flight. 
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But as we neared the lonely Isle, 

And looked up at the naked height, 

And saw the lighthouse towering white, 
With blinded lantern that all night 

Had never shot a spark / 

Of comfort through the dark : 

So ghostly in the cold sunlight 

It seemed, that we were struck, the while, 
With wonder all too dread for words. 


And, as into the tiny creek 

We stole, beneath the hanging erag 

We saw three queer, black, ugly birds— 
Too big by far, in my belief, 

For guillemot or shag— 

Like seamen sitting, bolt upright, 

Upon a half-tide-reef ; 

But as we neared, they plunged from sight 
Without a sound, or spurt of white. 


And, still too mazed to speak, 

We landed, and made fast the boat, 
And climbed the track in single file, 
Each wishing he wus safe afloat, 

On any sea, however far, 

So it be far from Flannan Isle. 

And still we seemed to climb and climb, 
As though we'd lost all count of time, 
And so must climb for evermore. 

Yet, all too soon, we reached the door— 
The black, sun-blistered lighthouse door— 
That gaped for us ajar. 

As on the threshold for a spell 

We paused, we seemed to breathe the smell 
Of limewash and of tar, 

Familiar as our daily breath, 

As tliough ’twere some strange scent of death ; 
And so, yet wondering, side by side 

We stood a moment, still tongue-tied ; 
And each with black foreboding eyed 
The door, ere we could fling it wide, 

To leave the sunlight for the gloom. 
Till, plucking courage up, at last, 

Hard on each other’s heels, we passed 
Into the living room. 

Yet, as we crowded through the door, 
We only saw a table spread 

For dinner, meat and cheese and bread ; 
But all untouched, and no one there : 
As though, when they sat down to eat, 
Ere they could even taste, 

Alarm had come, and they in haste 

Had risen and left the bread and meat; 
For, at the table-head, a chair 

Lay tumbled on the floor. 

We listened; but we only heard 

The feeble cheeping of a bird 

That starved upon its perch ; 

And, listening still, without a word 

We set about our hopeless search. 


We hunted high, we hunted low, 

And soon ransacked the empty house, 

Then o’er the Island, to and fro 

We ranged, to listen and to look 

In every cranny, cleft or nook 

That might have hid a bird or mouse ; 

But though we searched from shore to shore, 
We found no sign in any place, 

And soon again stood face to face 

Before the gaping door, 

And stole into the room once more, 

As frightened children steal. 

Aye; though we hunted high and low, 

And hunted everywhere, 

Of the three men’s fate we found no trace 
Of any kind, in any place, 

But a door ajar. and an untouched meal, 
And an over-toppled chair. 

And, as we listened in the gloom 

Of that forsaken living-room, 





A chill clutch on our breath, 

We thought how ill-chance came to all 
Who kept the Flannan Light; 

And how the rock had been the death 

Of many a likely lad ; 

How six had come to a sudden end, 

And three had gone stark mad, 

And one, whom we'd all known as friend, 
Had leapt from the lantern one still night, 
And fallen dead by the lighthouse wall. 
And long we thought 

On the three we sought, 

And of what might yet befall. 


Like curs a blow has brought to heel, 

We listened, quaking there ; 

And looked, and looked, on the untouched meal 
And the overtoppled chair. 


We seemed to stand for an endless while, 
Though still no word was suid: 
Three men alive on Flannan Isle, 
Who thought on three men dead. 
Witrrip Witson Gipson, 








BOOKS. 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF THE ROMAN 
PEOPLE.* 
SALLUsT, in a notable phrase, speaks of the Romans as 
religiosissimé mortales, and such was in fact “the positive 
belief” which they held in his day, “both as to themselves 
and their ancestors.” But of “ religion ” or “ religious experi- 
ence,” if these terms are used in a modern sense, no people, 
perhaps, ever had less. When Pilate asked, “ What is 
truth ?” and Gallio refused to trouble himself about “ words 
and names,” they exhibited just that indifference to everything 
connected with religion, except what was practical and busi- 
ness-like, which was characteristic of their countrymen. The 
Roman recognized that there were powers or wills (nwmina) 
at work in nature which he could not comprehend, but which 
might bring him either weal or woe, and with which he con- 
sequently “ desired” to be, as Mr. Warde-Fowler puts it, “in 
right relations.” About that he was “scrupulously careful” 
(religiosus), but this “religion” was very little a matter of 
conscience and still less of the affections—for he seems never 
fully to have grasped the idea of a personal deity—bat rather 
a prudent anxiety to be on good terms with the influences that 
surrounded him, and to fulfil whatever conditions might 
enable him to live ina sort of “covenanted security” (paz, 
from paciscor) with the Unseen. By what means he could 
obtain this peace and security he did not know positively, but 
he was determined at least to make as few mistakes, to giveas 
little cause for offence, as possible, and in so doing he became 
at last a pure formalist. Every detail of every ceremony was 
regulated with minute care. Every form of address was 
fixed with an iron and unalterable precision. A single mis. 
placed movement, a single misuttered word, vitiated at once 
either sacrifice or invocation. The numina-were regarded as 
beings in dealing with whom procedure must be according 
to the code and, as the lawyers suid, per formulam, or otherwise 
there might be a nonsuit. The whole matter in fact was, 
as it were, legalized, and, though the worshipper might be 
required to have “ clean hands,” nothing was ever said about 
his having “a clean heart,” while certainly no one would have 
even understood™ the assertion that “the sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit.” At first, indeed, when the head of the 
family made his humble offering to the spirit of the hearth, 
the store, and the doorway (through which otherwise might 
pass ghostly and malign presences), or the whole hamlet met 
to “purify” the fields or entreat Mars Silvanus, the fierce 
lord of the forest, not to harm the cattle that were driven‘in 
springtime into his domain—then this simple worship of the 
homestead and the village did doubtless contain within it 
something of true religious feeling. It had in it, at least in 
germ, something from which a living religion might inthe 
end have sprung. But directly Rome began to grow inte a 








“© (The Religious Experience of the Roman People. Ly W. Warda-Fowler, 
London: Macmillan and Co, (12s. net.) 7) 
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city-state, this happy rural religion began also to lose its 
meaning for dwellers in a town, and, worst of all, the State 
took religion into its official charge. The Romans had a genius 
for organization, and accordingly they organized religion, but 
in so doing killed it, leaving it a skeleton without a soul. 
The pontifices and magistrates took it in hand, drew up 
calendars, offered sacrifices, expiated prodigies, nationalized 
new deities as occasion required—Hercules, for instance, to 
look after traders, who could thenceforth pledge their word 
with a robust mehercule, or Minerva to guard the craftsmen, or 
#sculapius when pestilence was raging; but the people as a 
whole had little real concern in the matter. “It was an 
essential part,” says Mr. Warde-Fowler, “ of the life of the 
city-state that its business, religious as well as civil, should be 
carried on for the citizens by officials specially appointed ”; 
but, unhappily, that procedure which officials thought essential 
to life was, at least in religion, the way to death. Religion by 
becoming the business of the State ceased to be the concern of 
the individual, and at the beginning of the second century 
B.C. no one really troubled about it, and no one really believed 
anything. Augurs “winked” when they met; educated men 
coquetted with philosophy ; while thousands turned from the 
weary ceremonies of a formal creed to find at least excitement 
in the Oriental cults of Dionysus, or Cybele, or Isis, and 
meantime the national temples were crumbling everywhere 
into decay. 

Rome, indeed, by the time of Augustus might justly be said 
to “have gained the whole world and lost her own soul.” Nor 
is the cause far to seek, for turn where you will in her great 
history and nowhere will you finda prophet. The tender spirit 
of Virgil—that anima naturaliter Christiana—breathes, it is 
true, such a sweet and natural piety that in all ages he has 
appealed to religious minds with a peculiar and persuasive 
charm. Yet assuredly it was not as a teacher of truth but 
as the poet of Imperial Rome that he held sway over his own 
countrymen. And where else will you find the vates sacer? 
What Roman writer, except Lucretius, who only knew religion 
as a power that “ persuades to evil,” has even in feeblest measure 
the true spirit of prophecy? Whois there who can be set 
side by side with the Psalmist, or Isaiah, or the rude herds- 
man of Tekoa? Where, amid all the strength and splendour 
of Roman oratory, will you find the inspiring eloquence of 
religious faith? Assuredly nowhere. The Romans had forms, 
but not faith; the law and the letter, but not the spirit. 
“ Ossified,” “ paralyzed,” “hypnotized,” “divorced from life 
and morality ”—these are the words which the writer of this 
volume continually applies to the religion of Rome, and what 
he has to say about “ Roman religious experience” is, in con- 
sequence, very little. He suffers from sheer lack of matter. 
He can reconstruct “ The Calendar of Numa”; explain that 
on June 15th the letters “Q.S.D.F.” indicate that when the 
dirt (stercus) had been cleared out of the temple of Vesta you 
might begin a legal action, but not earlier in the day; or tell 
how the priest in praying for a good harvest invoked 
Vervactor, Redarator, Imporcitor, Occator, Subrincator, and 
half a dozen more such personages or processes. But it is 
impossible to breathe a soul into these dry bones. That a 
soul once animated them there can be no doubt. The 
primitive “piety” of the old Roman homestead had 
in it beyond question something of true religious feeling. 
The simple tiller of the fields might at one time be 
said, as Virgil puts it, “to know the gods of the 
country-side,” and to be “blessed” in knowing them; 
but this friendly intimacy with the divine, this happy 
paganism, refused to migrate to the stately city by the 
Tiber. At Rome there were solemn sacrifices, ordered 
processions, robed priests; and to Horace “ the Pontiff,” as 
“he climbed the Capitol with the silent vestal,” seemed the 
very pledge of Rome’s eternity. Bat it was an empty pageant 
that passed by. The people looked on, sceptical, indifferent, 
or amused, and whispered that, when the rite was over, there 
«vould be one of those “ pontifical dinners ” at which the wine 
was always of the best; but there was nothing that appealed 
to the heart, nothing to stir and strengthen that spiritual life 
svithout which both individuals and nations perish. 

But in spite of defects which are, we think, inherent to its 
subject, Mr. Warde-Fowler’s book is wholly admirable. 
Putting aside all the mythology which literature merely 
borrowed from Greece for the sake of ornament, he has 
brought together almost everything that can be known 





about what can really be called Roman religion, daa L, 
puts it before the reader with a clearness and aaa A he 
which are somewhat rare in books of this cheres 
volume indeed consists of two sets of lectures, which fe 
the terms of Lord Gifford's foundation, were to be “ “Se 
and popular,” and the writer has therefore careful] - 
sidered the claims of “a general audience by avoiding Bs 
technical discussion and controversial matter,” with the — 
that the whole work is eminently readable. But if it ; 
“popular” and readable it is none the less thorough. M, 
Warde-Fowler writes simply because he is master of his 
subject, and when he has satisfied the general sender be 
provides the exact student at the end of each chapter with a full 
conspectus of authorities and critical remarks on any Points of 
special difficulty. Our own view of the extent to Which 
religion was a living power in Rome is, perhaps, somewhat 
different from his, but his work is certainly a model of how a 
very difficult subject can be so treated as to interest and 
delight everybody. 





RURAL DENMARK.* 

DENMARK has a population about half that of London ang 
an area less than half that of Scotland. More than half her 
people are engaged on the land, and agriculture is her chief 
source of wealth. The soil is, on the whole, less good thay 
England, and the climate is no better than ours. Yet jg 
Denmark farming pays well, and the dwellers on the land ar 
growing in numbers. Mr. Rider Haggard’s Danish jourrey 
had the object of fixding out the reason for this success, 
There was no easy explanation at hand like high Pro. 
tection, for Denmark is a free-trade country, with no 
duty on ordinary food-stuffs, except a small one on cheese 
and fruits. Denmark has nothing to invest in except 
her land, but the question is how she has managed to 
muke her investment so profitable. Obviously the matter 
is of great importance to us at the present juncture. Denmark 
is the country of small-holdings, of co-operation, of credit 
societies, of all the devices which are suggested as remedies 
for our depressed countryside. Danish experience must cast 
a valuable light upon our own current problem. 

Mr. Haggard follows the same plan as in his Rural 
England; that is, he describes faithfully what he saw, so that 
the reader may judge for himself whether the evidence bears 
out the author’s conclusions. He takes us over a variety of 
farms, from the “houseman’s” twelve acres to the great 
landowner’s seven thousand, which bring in a clear profit 
of £20,000 a year. He conducts us to egg-warehouses, and 
model dairies and sugar-beet factories, and establishments 
where the pig suffers every change of which his being is 
capable. These matters, however, are a little outside the main 
line of inquiry. Mr. Haggard’s real object was to discover the 
condition and prospects of the small-holder, and the part played 
in bis work by co-operation and specialized education. 

There are some 5,000 State small-holders, who have bought 
their land in the open market; there is no compulsory pur- 
chase in Denmark. ‘I'he maximum State advance is nine- 
tenths of the purchase price. The rate of interest is 3 per 
cent., apart from a sinking fund of 1 per cent., which 
liquidates the advance in a period of ninety-eight years. No 
payments to the sinking fund are made during the first five 
years of occupation. Mr. Haggard’s evidence goes to show 
that comparatively few of the small-holders fail, and that, acre 
for acre, they produce more than the large farmers, besides 
the work for wages they may do outside their holdings. His 
chief criticism is that the small-holder should possess more than 
one-tenth of the total capital. As it is, he succeeds only by the 
help of three outside agencies which help him along—a system 
of agricultural education, credit banks, and especially various 
co-operative agencies. There is no more interesting chapter 
in the book than the account of a visit to the small-holders’ 
school at Ringsted. In seven years it has passed five thousand 
pupils through its courses, and though the fees for board and 
tuition are only £2 5s. per month, it pays its way. The mini- 
mum age is eighteen, but there have been pupils of seventy. 
It gives the most practical instruction in all branches of 
farming and gardening, as well as in domestic economy. The 
existence of such schools is a proof of a radical difference 
between Denmark and Britain, for it is difficult to imagine 


* Rural Denmark and its Lessons, By H. Bider Haggard.. London: Loag 
mansand Co. ([€s. 6d. net.) 
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rospective small-holder thus laboriously and scientifically 


seoipping himself. Having no other asset than the land, 
Denmark has to take it seriously. The’ Hausen Credit 
Unions are specially designed to advance funds to small- 
holders. The members are jointly and severally responsible 
for the obligations of their union. An intending mortgagor 
ives the union & bond and receives the loan (up to half the 
vecased valle of his land) in union bonds, on which 4 per 
cent. interest is guaranteed by the State. These he sells in 
the open market. The interest charged to the mortgagor 
varies from 3 to 44 per cent. with ] per cent. as sinking fund. 
These credit unions are extremely successful, and their losses 
are few and inconsiderable. 

But “were it not for the elaborate Danish system of co- 
eperation he would fail miserably.” In Denmark there are 
1,157 co-operative dairies, 34 bacon-curing factories, 1,260 
societies for cattle-breeding, besides societies for breeding 
sheep, horses and pigs, and for exporting cattle and eggs. 
The farmer, large and small, has an interest in these concerns, 
and shares in the profits, over and above the services they 
render him. The small man knows that he has not to fear the 
competition of the big wholesale producer. He knows that 
he is buying at the lowest rate and selling at the best market 
price. The best expert advice in the country is at his 
disposal :— 

“The farmer who, standing alone, can be broken across the 
knee of tyranny, extortion, or competition, if bound up with a 
hundred others by the bond of common interest is able to match 
them all. This advantage, too, remains to him: as co-operative 
societies guarantee the quality of their produce the market is 
always sure. In short, co-operation is the real solution of the 
difficulty so often experienced of making properly farmed, but un- 
protected, land pay a living profit and something over for rent or 
interest on loans invested in the purchase of the freehold, with a 
margin for sinking fund or savings. I repeat, however, my belief 
that this most beneficial system will only take real root in an 
agricultural community which owns, and does not hire, the land it 
works, and even then will only attain to complete success and 
prosperity if the people of the community are very hard-working, 
educated in the true sense, kindly, tolerant-naturei, and 
intelligent.” 


Co-operation, it would appear, which is the clue to success in 
small-holdings, demands ownership for this among other 
reasons. Co-operative accounts are open to inspection, and 
tenants, if they chanced to be doing well, might natu- 
rally fear that a rise in prosperity would mean a rise in 
rent. 

‘There are many critics of the system, of course, from whom 
Mr. Haggard very candidly quotes, but no criticism gets rid 
of the fact that on the whole Danish farming is astonish- 
ingly successful. One Danish critic objects to the freehold 
system in small-holdings and would prefer leases of two 
lives, In applying the moral to England Mr. Haggard seems 
alittle affected by this view and by the few applications for the 
purchase of our County Council holdings, and in one passage 
seems to favour tenancy rather than ownership. For ourselves, 
we do not see why there should not be room for both, but 
we would prefer the second as the normal type. Co-opera- 
tion, which is the true secret of success, is, on Mr. Haggard’s 
own argument, much eusier to work among owners than 
among tenants. The Danish lesson is applied with great good 
sense and fairness. Mr. Haggard begins with the proposition 
that “the retention of the people on the land should be the 
great, and even the main, endeavour of the Western nations. 
Nothing can make up for the loss of them—no wealth, no 
splendour, no ‘foreign investments,’ no temporary success or 
glories of any kind.” He wants to see the soil of England in 
many more hands than at present, for it would mean that the 
production would be doubled. “ No circumstance in our agricul- 
ture astonishes and, indeed, horrifies the Danish farmer so much 
as does our huge acreage of wasteful and indifferent pasture.” 
He thinks that half of England has been for sale for years, if 
purchasers could have been found to pay a price in any way 
proportionate to what had been spent on the land. He has no 
belief in Protection as a remedy; the cure must come, as in 
Denmark, from the farmer himself and from the land itself. 
A better distribution of land, scientific training, scientific 
methods, and, above all, co-operation—these have made of 


LUTHER'S POLITICS.* 

Tuts little volume is an expansion of the thesis which its 
author presented to the George Washington University for 
his degree of Doctor in Philosophy. If it be a standard of 
what is required from higher graduates, and a sample of 
what is produced by their training, we must conclude that 
the multiplication of universities does not of itself guarantee 
the quality of American scholarship; and those who wish to 
be doctors and philosophers on easy terms had better try 
their luck at Washington, if they should happen to fail 
elsewhere. The two hundred and eighty one pages to which 
Dr. Luther Waring's thesis has grown are, we feel bound 
in equity to say, very much over-priced at seven- 
and-sixpence. The hero of the piece is one of the 
most important figures in modern history. The subject 
of the thesis is of absorbing and living interest, 
since the relations between Church and State are always in 
controversy and always in need of readjustment. A large 
number of authorities are referred to in the Appendix, and they 
are well chosen. Dr. Waring has cast his nets widely, but he 
has not landed much. This is not altogether his own fault. 
It is due partly to the subject and still more to the authori- 
ties consulted. Luther was undoubtedly a tremendous force ; 
but morally, not intellectually. The intellect of the Reforma- 
tion was with Erasmus, whose conceptions were more per- 
manent and fruitful than those of any other reformer, and for 
his acknowledged supremacy the future is being prepared. 
Culvin was far more of a statesman than Luther. Melanchthon, 
Beza, and Zwingli were better scholars. All the political 
principles which Dr. Waring attributes to Luther in his 
summary, pages 276-7, may be found in previous theologians, 
and notably in Aquinas; and all of them were practised by 
every strong mediwval government. When Luther is claimed, 
as he is by one of Dr. Waring’s authorities, as the great 
modern educationalist, we must point out that every one 
of the leading reformers was a keen and practical 
educationalist ; for the Reformation was based upon sound 
learning, by which it justified itself against obscurantism and 
ecclesiastical usurpations. Knox, indeed, far more than 
Luther, deserves to be honoured as the pioneer and organizer 
in modern times of a really national system of education, 
applicable to every class in the community and accessible to 
every individual. As Mr. Sidney Lee has proved in his 
notable French Renaissance in England, not Luther, but 
Calvin, was the dominating influence upon English Protes- 
tantism ; and, both in translating and printing, the English 
Bibles of the sixteenth century owe everything to French 
scholarship and nothing to the Germans. 

When it is said that “ Luther was the liberator of modern 
thought,” too much is claimed for him. Abelard, Arnold of 
Brescia, Murcilio, Occam, Wyclif, Lorenzo Valla, Erasmus, 
Machiavelli, were all liberators of modern thought from 
ecclesiastical and mediwval fetters; and they were all, as we 
think, better scholars and clearer thinkers than Luther. And, 
again, when Dr. Waring quotes with approval the opinion that 
“the acknowledgment of the political rights of the middle 
classes may . . . be said to date from the Reformation only,” 
we must suppose that Dean Wace, from whom these words 
are taken, has forgotten the history of a great many Italian 
cities, in which the so-called republics meant the iron 
domination of the trading classes, to the exclusion and per- 
secution of the rural nobility and the oppression of the 
proletariat. 

Besides these general defects in Dr. Waring’s thesis, there 
are many blemishes of detail. For instance, we are referred, 
in praise of Luther, to “a Roman Catholic historian,” who 
turns out to be Michelet, whose work was proscribed und him- 
self persecuted by the clericals of his own day in their cam- 
paigns against the University. We meet frequently with the 
awkward phrase “ back of,” meaning “ behind”: “ the 
sovereign of Great Britain is the people back of the purlia- 
ment.” 

The chief defect, however, in Dr. Waring's book is due not 
so much to himself as to his authorities: Bluntschli, Geffckin, 
Prall, and all the rest of them, but especially the Germans, 
are most confused. Their definitions of the State define 
nothing, except their capacity for platitude and sloppy think- 
ing; and in dealing with the reiations between Church and 








Denmark an object-lesson to the world. On them alone can 
any true English land policy be founded. 


* The Political Theorvws of Martin Luther. By Luther Hess Waring, Ph.D, 
London: G. P, Putnam's Sons. (7s. 6d, net.) 
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State they seem to be theorists who ignore the notorious facts 
of history. After the “introduction” of Christianity, says 
Dr. Waring— 

“the Church as an organization was viewed and kept separate 
and distinct from the State”; and, to prove this, he quotes from 
Geffckin : “ The words of Christ, ‘My kingdom is not of this world,’ 
mark a crisis in history, the birth of a new movement which was 
to assign to each of the two powers, the State as well as the reli- 
gious community, their separate province.” 

Now, if it be said that the words of Christ should have had 
this effect upon those who professed to obey them, we 
agree; but when it is claimed that they did have it, we 
must dissent, because a large part of ecclesiastical history 
is the stultification of Christ’s principle. The system and 
beliefs which were established by Constantine were certainly 
not, if viewed as a whole, the beliefs and principles of our 
Lord, and throughout church history those who have tried to 
carry out the principles of Christ have been, as a rule, treated 
as He was. What we have to deal with now, however, is not 
the true principles of Christ, but the controversy between 
Church and State, and, further, that controversy, not as it is 
affected by the Christianity of Christ, but as it has been worked 
out by ecclesiastical Christianity. From this point of view there 
is no antithesis between Church and State. As Mr. H. S. 
Chamberlain has argued so convincingly, the Emperors and 
the Popes do not represent two different principles or two 
separate authorities. They are merely two aspects of the 
same authority; or, to go nearer, perhaps, to his meaning, 
they represent the same authority embodied in two persons, 
each claiming and battling for the ultimate sovereignty, and 
both, we must add, equally remote from the Christianity of 
Christ. The long battle in Italy between the Emperors and 
the Popes was not in a single instance about dogmas: it was 
merely a conflict for the sovereignty of Italy; and the 
struggle of the Popes with other Governments has been 
invariably for political supremacy, not for beliefs. Indeed, 
it might be urged that the beliefs of Christendom were 
settled long before the medieval Papacy was evolved. And it 
may be urged, further, that conflicts of this kind are not 
limited to the Papal system ; they are inherent in every form 
of organized Christianity; and the various reformed 
systems have not escaped from the confusions and troubles 
which are involved in all such conceptions of Christianity. 
In consequence of this false conception all the large 
Protestant Churches have been persecutors in the past, 
although Protestantism in its essence is tolerant, and 
stands for individual freedom as against organized and 
material compulsion in the sphere of conscience. Erasmus’ 
grave objection to the Reformed Churches was that rival 
organizations and theologies would be set up one against the 
other, with consequent persecutions; and he was right. So 
that though some of Luther’s words may be quoted in favour 
of toleration, not a single important Protestant body, with the 
honourable exception of the Quakers, has a clean record in the 
matters of persecution and intellectual freedom. 

It is often urged by controversialists, and it is admitted too 
easily by timorous and lazy politicians, that Roman Catholics 
have a different status, or are in a different position, from all 
other Christian bodies. To: plead a “ Catholic atmosphere” 
seems to be a sufficient :pretext for allowing Romanists to 
ignore the State in their schools, and a Papal decree is 
accepted as a justification for dubious citizenship. The Papal 
question, of course, aggravates and concentrates the whole 
vexed problem of the relations between Church and State ; 
but, if understood properly, it simplifies it. Henry VIII. 
settled the Papal question by saying, “‘The Bishop of Rome 
hath no jurisdiction within this realm of England,” and he 
made a clean sweep of the Papal authority and the religious 
orders. This was logical, though perhaps insular and selfish. 
The Kings of France made no breach with the Roman 
Bishop, but they allowed no Papal jurisdiction to be exercised 
within their realm. This was also logical, but it was 
Catholic and unselfish besides; because, as long as the 
Gallican Church endured, it was an effectual barrier for the 
whole of Latin Christendom against an unrestrained and 
ever-centralizing Ultramontanism, which only prevailed when 
Gallicanism had fallen. 

In these days France has achieved the same object by 
different means: viz., by ignoring the Papal jurisdiction, by 
refusing to negotiate with the Curia, and by insisting that 
every ecclesiastical question is a national affair with which no 





. CE. 
foreigner has any concern. The French State will : 
with French bishops, but not with Italian prelates 
seems likely to follow the same policy. And we ventang 
think it is the only policy which: follows logically from - 
own historical position. The English Government poets 
official knowledge of the Papacy, and therefore, sition 
openly nor covertly, should it have any communication with 
it. Its business is to see that the laws of the State are 
obeyed, and that individual citizens are protected. Poy these 
purposes it should deal exclusively with the official chiefs ‘of 
British Romanism, and leave them to settle their own affairsog 
conscience with the Pope. That is the only way to deal effectn. 
ally with such a question as the decree Ne Temere, or with the 
more serious questions of Education and the Religious Orders 
And similar reasoning applies both to Anglican bishops una 
to Nonconformist organizations which claim to legislate in 
rivalry or antagonism to the State. 





THE MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS GOLOVINESs 

THe Memoirs of the Countess Golovine are singularly jp. 

teresting as a record of Russian life and manners in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. They have not the sub. 

jective charm of autobiography, and they have little of the 
lightness, intimacy, malice and wit to which the memoirs of 
so many brilliant French women have accustomed ug, 

Madame Golovine does not pour out her confessions, with 
that curious egotism so characteristic of the feminine mind, 
to an inquisitive world. On the contrary, about herself she 
is wonderfully reticent, though here and there she may 
mention her own pride, her own unimpeachable propriety, 
her disinterestedness, and her strong independence of charac. 
ter. She is less reserved, and, perhaps, more candid, about 
her friends. She neither praises nor blames them more 
than is sufficient to convey to us, not only her charity and 
justice toward weaker natures, but the higher standards by 
which she regulated her own conduct. Perhaps the slightly hard 
and impersonal quality of her work is due to the fact that 
it was written at the request of the Empress Elizabeth 
Alexieievna, and partly under her supervision. The Empress, 
while she was yet Grand Duchess, seems to have given-to 
Madame Golovine her complete confidence, to have clung to 
her with a passionate affection. “I love you, my dear; I 
love you dearly. Everything is a burden to me when Tam 
separated from you. Be my friend, guide me, advise me. 
I feel a need to love stronger than anything else.” It wasn 
these terms that the Grand Duchess wrote to Madame Golovine 
in the early days of their friendship. The Grand Duchess had 
been married to the Grand Duke Alexander at the age of 
fifteen, and her husband was only a year older. The Empress 
Catherine, in choosing the members of their household, had 
selected Count Golovine as Marshal, largely on account of his 
wife’s character, recognizing how necessary it was that the 
Grand Duchess shuuld have someone to guard her against the 
innumerable intrigues of a dissolute Court. Madame Golovine 
was not only “a dragon of virtue.” Madame Vigée-Lebran 
wrote of her: “She is a charming woman, intelligent-and 
gifted, and was often herself‘our only entertainment, for she 
received very few visitors. She drew very well and composed 
delightful songs, which she sang to her own accompaniment 
on the piano. Moreover, she was on the watch for all the 
literary novelties in Europe, which, I believe, were known ‘at 
her house as soon as they were in Paris.” Madame Edling spoke 
of her “grace and talents,” and Prince Adam Czartoryski 
describes her as “witty, sensitive, and excitable.” She 
was herself, at the time of her husband's appointment as 
Marshal, only twenty-six years old, and it was natural that 
the Grand Duchess should have turned to her as to an elder 
sister, and that the confidence should have ripened into a deep 
affection. It was equally natural that this confidence and 
affection should have excited the jealousy of others, and that 
Madame Golovine’s natural dignity and independence should 
have made her many enemies. After some years there wa’ & 
rupture of their friendship. Count Golovine, thinking himself 
slighted by the Grand Duke, resigned his position of Grand 
Master of the Household, and aecepted an appointment under 
his friend, Count Rostoptchine, the man who, in 1812, 
was to burn Moscow over the head of Napoleon, ané@ 
his “own castle of Voronovo rather than that it should 





* Memoirs of Countess Golovine, Translated from the French by G. M, Fox 
Davies. London: David Nutt. [10s. 6d. net. } 
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satour the French. Madame Golovine was accused 
of being concerned in her friend, Madame de Tolstoy's 
intrigue with Lord Whitworth, the British Ambassador, and 
at being responsible for the slanders which at that time 

upled the name of the Grand Duchess with that of Prince 
po Czartoryski. The Grand Duchess afterwards became 
convinced of Madame Golovine’s innocence, and a reconcilia- 
tion took place between them ; but the cloud was never entirely 
dispersed. A broken friendship is not easily repaired, and 
the Grand Duchess had become in the interval the Empress 
Elizabeth Alexieieyna. It seems probable, too, that there was 
something in the nature of the friendship which rendered it 
exceptionally brittle: a passionate affection asks for so much 
that when it comes finally to the enigma which every person, 
in the ultimate resort, presents to it, it imagines that it has 
deen betrayed. Thus it was that when the Empress asked 
Madame Golovine for her memoirs the other could only bring 
her an apologia. 

Madame Golovine, however, was a woman of genius. The 
Memoirs have a singular charm, in spite of the typical 
Russian pessimism and melancholy which pervade them ; in 
spite, too, of the scarcely veiled bitterness with which the 
author speaks of the wrongs done her and the proud, almost 
scornful, insistence on her own disinterestedness and inde- 
pendence. The gaunt air of disillusion has its grandeur. And 
if Madame Golovine had not that intuitive clairvoyance 
which reads deeply into character, and can throw the result 
into a single illuminating phrase, by the mere accumula- 
tion of detail and the simple narration of facts she gives 
us the same effect. Her portraits are clear, vivid, convincing. 
She has also a certain descriptive power, which is best illus- 
trated in the following passage from an account of her 
“Journey into Bessarabia”: “To the right I saw an inter- 
minable plain, treeless, and without habitations other than 
some Cossack stations, with a few beautiful flowers scattered 
here and there on the parched-up turf; on the left were some 
fairly high mountains. ‘These Cossack stations are under- 
ground huts, of which only the sugar-loaf thatched roofs are 
visible outside. ances stuck in the ground all round shine 
with the brilliance of stars. I stopped at one during the night 
to change horses. The moon was brilliantly light, the weather 
magnificent; and as I got out of my carriage I heard the 
music of a guitar, the long notes of which, underground, had 
a weirdly magical effect.” Perhaps the translator might have 
avoided the rhyming “ stations ” and “ habitations,” “ground ” 
and “round”; but the picture itself is clear and complete. 

It is, however, in Madame Golovine’s power of simple and 
direct narration that she shows to the best advantage. In 
describing the series of plots by which Count Pahlen ousted 
Rostoptchine from the confidence of Paul I., and then with 
diabolic ingenuity brought about the Emperor’s assassination, 
this simplicity gives a fine dramatic force to the narration. 
Pahlen, whom Paul had raiséd to a position of almost absolute 
power, informed the Emperor that his sons were implicated in 
a conspiracy against his life, and thus persuaded him to sign 
an order for their arrest. This order he simply showed to the 
Grand Dukes, and it was decided by them that Paul should 
be asked to abdicate. Madame Golovine continues: “On 
the evening of the fatal night the Grand Duke (Alexander) 
had supper with his father, and sat by his side at table. 
Imagine the situation—the Emperor believing that his 
son wished to take his life, the Grand Duke thinking that his 
father had ordered his imprisonment. I have been told that 
during the painful meal the Grand Duke sneezed, and the 
Emperor, turning upon him a look of mournful severity, 
uttered the usual compliment: ‘Sir, I hope your wishes may 
be realized.’ Two hours later be was no more... . The 
Emperor, awakened by the hussar’s cry, had jumped out of 
bed and hidden behind a screen. They had a moment’s 
fright, thinking he had eluded them, but they soon found 
him, and Bennigsen, the first to speak, announced to him that 
they had come to read him his Deed of Abdication. The 
Emperor saw Prince Zoubov, and said to him, ‘And are you 
here too, Prince?’ Nicholas Zoubov, who was drunk, said 
boldly, ‘Why make so much ado? Let us get straight to the 
point,’ and he rushed at the Emperor, who tried to get away 
by the door leading into the Empress’s room, but unfor- 
tunately found it fastened. Nicholas Zoubov gave him a 
push, and he fell, striking his temple against the corner of the 


Skariatine took off his scarf and strangled him. Then they 
laid him back on the bed, and Bennigsen with several others 
remained to keep guard over him while they went to tell 
Pahlen that all was over.” Such narrative as this has a 
dramatic force which could not be bettered. It was given 
out that Paul had died of apoplexy, which caused Talleyrand 
to remark that it was time the Russians invented a new 
disease. About the same time Rostoptchine received a note in 
the Emperor's hand: “J’ai besoin de vous. Revenez vite. 
Pauu.” He reached Moscow on his way to St. Petersburg to 
hear that Paul was dead, and that Alexander had been pro- 
claimed. This slight detail Madame Golovine does not 
mention; nor does the editor, M. K. Waliszewski, refer to it 
in his notes, 

All Madame Golovine’s portraits are excellent and just. 
She shows us the bonhomie, kindliness, and patience of 
Catherine II., a great ruler too often treated merely as a 
bloodthirsty monster, a Messalina, or a Semiramis of the 
North; she shows us Paul I. gloomy, morose, unbalanced in 
his mind perhaps, and yet honest and well-meaning. She has 
a gallery of those strangely fascinating people who keep the 
mystery of the East and affect the culture of Paris. Women 
like Madame de Witt, afterwards Princess Potocka, who was 
bought as a slave for a few piastres by Boscamp, envoy of the 
King of Poland; became the wife of Colonel de Witt ; was 
divorced by him; and then married the richest nobleman in 
Poland, Count Felix Potogki. She describes to us the Asiatic 
luxury of Prince Potemkine’s household, with the Princess 
Dolgorouki in “the costume of a favourite sultana, nothing 
lacking but the trousers.” We may quote another passage 
as a contrast to that describing the Cossack huts: “On the 
days when there was no ball the evening was spent in a divan 
salon, This divan was covered with Turkish cloth, of rose- 
pink and silver fabric; a similar cloth, interwoven with gold, 
was under our feet. On a magnificent table stood a filigree 
scent-box, which filled the air with Arabian perfumes. 
Different teas were served. . . . Supper was served in a 
very beautiful room; the dishes were carried in by tall 
cuirassiers, with red capes and very high caps covered with 
black fur and surmounted by a tuft of feathers; their 
shoulder-belts were silver. They walked two by two... . 
During the meal a splendid orchestra, accompanied by fifty 
cornets, played beautiful symphonies, Sarti being the con- 
ductor. Everything was magnificent and on a gigantic scale, 
but everything was spoilt forme. It is impossible calmly to 
enjoy when your principles are constantly being shocked.” 

As the Memoirs come to describe the events of later life the 
pessimism increases, the melancholy deepens into gloom, and 
there are even touches of the macabre. Madame Golovine 
alienated many of her friends and some members of her family 
by joining the Roman Church. The memory of the early 
friendship which we have described was full of bitterness for 
her; and her even more beautiful friendship with the 
Princesse de Tarente was broken by the Princess's death of 
cancer. Madame Golovine died of the same disease, a 
voluntary exile, in Paris. She is buried in the cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise. 

As to the merits of Mr. G, M. Fox-Davies’s translation we 
can scarcely speak, not having seen the original; but it seems 
to us competent and careful, though in places lacking slightly 
in ease and spontaneity. The name of the editor of the 
French edition, who is responsible for the preface and for 
the careful annotation of the Memoirs, a task seldom appre- 
ciated sufficiently, should have been placed upon the title- 


page. 





A MILITARY STUDY.* 

In actual war the problems that arise in strategy and grand 
tactics invariably depend upon a number of highly complex 
factors. There are, indeed, few occupations more stimulating 
to the imagination and to the ingenuity of the student of war 
than the working out of such problems. Yet this branch of 
military science more often repels than attracts the compara- 
tively uninitiated, since its apparent complexity is apt to 
obscure its fascinations. 

It seems evident that this fact was in Colonel Pollock’s 
mind when he planned Lord Roastem’s Campaign. Upon 
an imaginary combination of circumstances he has based an 








* Lord Roastem’s Campaign in North-Eastern France, By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Alsager Pollock. London: Hugh Rees, (2s. 6d.) 
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interesting problem, reducing it to its simplest terms by the 
elimination, in whole or in part, of some of the factors which 
must necessarily have been taken into account in a study of 
actual operations. The Germans are supposed to have invaded 
North-Eastern France, where they are opposed by the Anglo- 
French allied armies. The operations of the British force 
under Lord Roastem form the basis of Colonel Pollock’s 
discussion. The British commander enjoys a happy immunity 
from difficulties and disappointments in respect of bis long 
marches, his hurried movements by rail, and his supply and 
transport arrangements; and thus the reader is spared the 
contemplation cf a mass of detail which would engross the 
whole energies of a number of staff officers in war. 
The time factor is likewise simplified, and the delays 
which must almost inevitably occur in the framing, 
issuing, and carrying out of orders are conspicuous by their 
absence. This simplification of the terms of the problem will 
be an advantage to those whose acquaintance with strategy 
has not progressed beyond the elements of that least exact of 
sciences. They will find the narrative of the operations not 
the less interesting on account of their lack of special 
knowledge; not being confused with detail, they will find it 
the more easy to consider attentively the several courses open 
to the commander of the British force, and to weigh the 
propriety of his action. Thus Colonel Pollock’s book is well 
calculated to serve the very useful purpose of arousing in the 
mind of the novice a desire to undertake more advanced 
studies. 

Lord Roastem’s operations may seem to invite criticism in 
several particulars, but this is a matter which must be left to 
the reader. The chief aim of the book, indeed, as set forth 
in the preface, is to induce that careful study which alone can 
provide the foundation for intelligent criticism. In laying 
the scene of the operations in North-Eastern France the 
author adopts a useful method of drawing attention to the 
fact that the defence of England and of British interests 
cannot be secured by sea power alone, and that such 
“ defence” must, when once war has begun, almost certainly 
entail offensive action abroad. 





PONIES.* 


Tus is a book dealing entirely with ponies, their types, 
points, uses, and maladies. The most readable portion 
of the book is that which describes the different species 
to be found in the British Isles. Welsh ponies are 
always an interesting study, being, perhaps, the breed 
which varies most in height, conformation, and general 
build. The frontispiece consists of a portrait of that 
most beautiful of Welsh ponies, ‘Grey Light.’ ‘Grey 
Light’ is of almost “ideal conformation.” His clean 
limbs, splendidly modelled quarters, and exquisitely poised 
head strike one, even when seen through the medium 
of a photograph, as being the perfection of grace, while 
his expression of intelligent and gentle eagerness is truly 
delightful. Our appreciation of his charm is, of course, any- 
thing but singular. His photograph is as popular as that of a 
professional beauty. One finds a very different kind of animal 
if one turns to the description of the early type of Shetland 
pit ponies, “with huge bodies on abnormally short legs sugges- 
tive of moles, and no doubt most valuable to drag a hutch in 
the low galleries of a coal mine, but absolutely unsuited for a 
child’s saddle pony.” Could there be a greater contrast to the 
beautiful ‘Grey Light’ than this little Cobold? The section 
dealing with polo ponies is very complete, a full account being 
given of the rules of the various polo clubs and associations, 
while the pedigrees of a large number of ponies are supplied. 
There are the usual chapters occupied with grooming, forage, 
bedding, and so forth, and there is a very minute and 
detailed description of the anatomy and structure of the 
horse. One omission has been made. There is no account 
of harness and saddlery, or of the kindred subject of 
traps and other vehicles. Altogether the book contains 
a great deal of very practical information, which, however, 
would have been easier to assimilate had a little more pains 
been taken with the style and grammar, which are both 
frequently defective. 





* Ponies and all About Them. By F. Townend Barton, M.R.C.V.S. London : 
John Long. (7s. 6d.) 





i 
FIELD-MARSHAL SIR FREDERICK PAUL 
HAINES.* 

Sir FrepericK HAtrngs’ years of service were just 
days short of the traditional term of life. He was jeans 
on June 21st, 1839, an ensign in the King’s Own; he died 
Field-Marshal on the Active List on June 11th, 1909, He 
military career began and ended in India. He was Sectinate 
in having a family connexion with Sir Hugh Gough, who was 
then in command of the Mysore division of the Madras Arm 
In 1840 Sir Hugh was appointed to command the British 
force in China. Young Haines asked to be allowed to go with 
him. “How long have you been with your regiment? » 
“Nine months, sir.” ‘“ Go home and learn your drill,” Four 
years later came his appointment as A.D.C. It was not an 
easy time, if times in India ever are easy. There were troubles 
with the Native Army, and before long there was war on the 
frontier. On December llth, 1845, the Sikh Army crosseg 
the Sutlej, its nominal masters at Lahore thinking it 
better that it should beat or be beaten by the British than tum 
its arms against themselves. Moodkee was fought on December 
8th. The Sikh position was taken together with seventeen 
guns, but ata heavy cost, increased by corps firing into one 
another, not wholly, it would seem, by accident. Haines was 
in the thick of the fight. A few days later came Ferozeshah, 
a battle not less fierce, in which the A.D.C. received a 
dangerous wound, which prevented him from being present at 
Sobraon on February 10th. Two years afterwards came the 
second Sikh War, with the battle of Chillianwallah, whick 
Mr. Rait does not think so doubtful an affair as it is com- 
monly represented, and the unquestioned victory of Gujerat. 
The letters and diary furnish some vigorous descriptions of 
the fighting. The next few years were spent at home, and 
then in 1854 came the Crimean War. Lieutenant-Colonel] 
Haines—this was his brevet rank—was at the Alma, at 
Balaclava, and at Inkerman. In this last battle he had what 
he himself called the day of his life. What he did we cannot 
here describe. Really, we may say, he held with “ odds and 
ends of corps” what was called the “ Barrier,” a sort of Ther- 
mopylez, so to speak, only that the immediate result was of 
a happier kind. His defence had much to do with the victory 
of November 5th, and the victory decided the fate of 
Sebastopol. Haines was summoned home before the war 
came to an end, his brevet was turned into substantial rank, 
and he held for seven months or so an appointment at 
Aldershot. In 1856 he went out again to India, but, useful 
as were his services, he did not see fighting. In 1860 he was 
put in command of the 5th Foot (now the Liverpool Regiment). 
Then came a brief term of office in Ireland, then a year of 
unemployment—a quite new experience—then India again, 
where he was commanding the Madras Army from 1871 to 
1875, and Commander-in-Chief from 1875 to 1881. This is 
the barest sketch of a great soldier's life. The story is told in 
full and in an admirable fashion by Mr. Rait. 





IN PAPUA-+ 
Mr. CHIGNELL has been an Anglican missionary for the last 
four years in Papua. The village where he lives is called 
Wanigera, and is on Collingwood Bay, not far from the 
eastern extremity of the island. He has a volcano in his 
parish, some very savage neighbours, called the Doriri, anda 
very interesting flock, whose ways of thinking and acting he 
describes with a quite admirable combination of humour and 
sympathy. We may take as a specimen his portrait of Peter 
Seevo, head-teacher in the school and occasional preacher in 
the church. Head-teacher as he was, Peter could not read, 
and apparently, having forgotten his own language, had not 
really acquired any other. How he did his work with these 
disqualifications it is impossible to describe: the story must 
be read at length in the chapters which Mr. Chignell heads 
“The Village School” and “Peter.” Is this an exceptional 
case? Notatall. Our author was sent to inspect the mission 
schools of the diocese, and he found that, setting aside some 
half-dozen which enjoyed exceptional advantages, the best 
were “neither very much better nor very much worse” than that 
of Wanigera. Then Peter was a preacher. It is true that he 
never knows when to stop—Mr. Chignell has sometimes to 





* The Life of Field-Marshal Sir Frederick Paul Haines. By Robert S. Rait. 
London: Constable and Co. [10s. 6d. net.]} 

+ An Outpost in Papua. By A, K. Chignell, London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
[10s, 6d. net. ] 
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EE 
take the chance of his being out of breath to give out a hymn 
_and he makes a ludicrous medley of the matter with which 
he is primed. Yet he has the root of the matter in him. 
“For nine-tenths of his time Peter is only an incompetent 
nuisance, and ludicrous withal. For an hour or two each day 
he is altogether admirable.” On the whole he is a power for 

4. Very likely he will become yet more so now that he 
has married the “ relatively civilized Melita,” an event which 
Mr. Chignell carefully records in a “ Postscript.” Then there 
ig “Mr. Tomlinson.” This is not his real name. He took it 
from a real Mr. Tomlinson, a white man, who is now a priest 
of the mission, whose life he saved. “Mr. Tomlinson,” a 
famous fighter in old days before the Paw Britannica had 
bagun—it is not yet quite complete—is not a Christian. He 
comes regularly to church, he believes, he leads a Christian 
life to the best of his ability, two of his children are Church 
members, but it “has not occurred to him to be baptized.” 
“You are in no way beautiful to look at”—so Mr. Chignell 
apostrophizes his old friend and neighbour—“ but I love you 
and I honour you.” 

Our author has much to tell us about native customs : about 
marriages and funerals, about “ grown-ups” and children— 
these latter the noisiest in the world—and many other persons 
and things. And what does he think about mission prospects ? 
He is hopeful, but his hope is of a far-off event. The Church 
mast have a native ministry, and that is a remote possibility. 
It must be a great improvement on Peter with his sermon on 
“Shem, Ham, and David” and his Easter oration on Mary 
Magdalene, who appeared under the name of “ Miss 
McLoughlin.” Still, Mr. Chignell is an optimist, and his faith 


ig infections. 





NOVELS. 


SIR EDWARD.* 

THE anonymous author of Sir Edward has either studied 
Swift to good purpose, or has been instinctively led to adopt 
what was a characteristic feature of Swift’s satiric method— 
the logical and circumstantial conduct of an absurd proposi- 
tion. The little book takes the form of a pompous and 
adulatory biographical sketch of a public personage who owed 
everything to inherited wealth. A great inventor bequeathed 
millions to Sir Edward, having taken the precaution to fortify 
his main bequest by numerous legacies to powerful cor- 
porations :— 

“Thus the whole estate was vested in trustees, who were ordered 
to pay out of the income, as long as Sir Edward continued in the 
enjoyment of it, one million yearly to the Church of England ; 
another million to be divided among the various Nonconformist 
churches, in proportion to their seating accommodation; a million 
to the organizations governing the world of sport; and a hundred 
thousand in augmentation of the salaries and retiring pensions of 
the judges of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the 
High Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal. At the same 
time the solicitors employed by the testator made it known that 
they held in their possession a will—previously executed—by 
which the whole of their client’s wealth was bequeathed for the 
benefit of struggling men of genius; which will would {have to 
take effect if the later one were upset. The Courts were thus 
compelled to choose between a will which benefited directly or 
indirectly every deserving member of the community and one 
whose benefits were confined to a few obscure individuals quite 
unaccustomed to the responsibilities of wealth. No one has ever 
questioned that their decision was the right one; and the noble 
use made by the legatee of his well-nigh incalculable wealth must 
have long ago reconciled the contemporary Poes and Chattertons 
to their natural lot. The fees received by the counsel who success- 
fully upheld the inventor’s will are said to have been the highest 
ever paid to the Bar.” 

Sir Edward was not beautiful; “his features, including the 
ears, would have been considered too large for a man of or- 
dinary proportions; but they harmonized well with their owner’s 
square and solid frame.” Again, though he was neither a scholar 
nor, in a literal sense of the word, a gentleman, he was the 
only parvenu who was never taunted with his lack of educa- 
tion and training in the niceties of etiquette, and his defects 
did not prevent him from becoming an M.P., or from receiving 
numerous honours “from the learned and other societies.” 
His physical infirmities, it should be explained, partly unfitted 
Sir Edward for society, and had he been less wealthy must 
have excluded him from it altogether :-— 





.” Sir Edward: A Brief Memorial of a Noble Life prepared by request of the 
Erecutors, By a Fellow of the Literary Society, London: Stephen Swift, 


Lis. net.) 


“ As everyone is aware, he suffered from a stiffness in the 
extremities which affected his gait and also prevented him from 
wielding a knife and fork. Thus he experienced the greatest 
difficulty in mounting stairs, and his presence at table was apt to 
prove a source of some embarrassment to his hosts. The eminent 
surgeons called into consultation, as soon as Sir Edward had 
become a national asset, pronounced this defect to be incurable. 
Opinion seems to have been divided as to whether the case would 
have yielded to treatment by Christian Science, but the experi- 
ment was never tried.” 


Sir Edward's progress to fame is traced in a series of enter- 
tertaining episodes. His business managers receive overtures 
almost on the same day from both the great historic parties 
and accept the offer of the party in power as being most 
immediately capable of fulfilment; but as Sir Edward was 
“notoriously indifferent to party shibboleths,” the purely 
accidental circumstance that he came to accept a baronetcy 
and a seat in the House of Commons for the Liberals “ should 
not be taken to indicate the existence of any real gulf between 
him and the average Conservative politician.” The election cam- 
paign in the Cashdown division resulted in his unopposed 
return, the opposition candidate retiring on the eve of the poll; 
and as this gentleman subsequently sold his estate in the con- 
stituency to Sir Edward at a remunerative figure he “thus 
proved that his candidature had not been inspired by any ill- 
will” :— 

“Considerations on which it is not necessary to enlarge prevented 
Sir Edward from ever actually sitting in the House of Commons. 
Indeed he never even went through the formality of taking the 
oath. But so great was the respect in which he was held that all 
parties agreed to overlook this disability, and the Whips provided 
him with a standing pair. Even the Independent Labour Party 
forbore its natural antagonism to the influence of wealth in Sir 
Edward’s case, owing partly, it is said, to his extreme popularity 
with the Costermongers’ Union.” 


His presentation at Court is made informally at a garden 
party in the grounds of Buckingham Palace :— 

“To make matters easier for him it had been arranged before- 
hand that the ceremony of kneeling should be dispensed with, and 
that his Majesty should merely greet him in passing, thus relieving 
him from any necessity of retiring backwards. Sir Edward's 
appearance appeared to afford particular pleasure to the youngen 
members of the Royal Family, who were heard audibly comment- 
ing on the amiability of his expression. One of the young princes 
departed from etiquette so far as to clap his hand affectionately 
on Sir Edward's shoulder. The touching incident was reproduced 
by biograph the same night at the Empire Theatre and greeted 
with tumultuous applause.” 


Social triumphs follow thick and fast, and he achieves his 
crowning success by winning the Derby, “of course 
vicariously "—unlike the Centaur in the most diverting of 
Mr. J. F. Sullivan’s Queer-side Stories—and building a yacht 
to compete for the America cup :— 

“Sir Edward himself did not accompany his boat across the 
Atlantic, but so tremendous was his prestige on the other side 
that the whole American people suffered a nervous shock. The 
national signal, ‘ America expects every Man to do his Neighbour,’ 
was kept flying day after day from the New York Clubhouse, and 
the whole course was sown with submarine mines, so as to leave 
little to chance. Fortunately the mysterious snapping of the 
English yacht’s main-mast (which proved to be sawn halfway 
through) on the first day and the sudden death of the entire crew 
on the second, after being entertained at a stand-up lunch, placed 
the result of the contest out of real danger. Sir Edward's hand- 
some cable, admitting that he had had no chance from the first, 
made him the most popular character in America.” 


Sir Edward's next step was to purchase the Times, a transac- 
tion which “included the transfer of the copyright of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in which no noticeable alterations 
were made during his control.” He commences author with 
an article bearing his signature, but prepared by a well-known 
literary agent, proclaiming a new religion, “ The Worship of 
Brutality ” :— 

**As the nineteenth century had substituted the worship of Man 
for that of God, so the twentieth century was called upon to 
replace Man by the yet more altruistic ideal of tie Brute. 
The thoughful Cat, the refined and melodious Dog, the chivalrous 
Horse, and other homelier quadrupeds were pointed out as more 
deserving of reverence and imitation than the ungrateful human 
swarms on whom philosophers and legislators had hitherto wasted 
their sympathy. The theory of progressive [revelation was 
appealed to, in confirmation of the new religion. The strivings 
of endless generations of men towards the truth were seen 
exhibited in the primitive Totemism and modern Heraldry ; in the 
Egyptian worship of the Apis bull, the crocodile and the cat; in 
the signs of the Zodiac; ary! above all in the Hebrew cults of the 
brazen serpent and the golden calf.” 


Weshould discount the pleasures of perusal were we to deal 





in detail with Sir Edward’s further exploits as author and 
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benefactor, or to relate the consequences of his espousing the 
doctrine of Buddhism in his presidential address to the 
British Association. But we cannot refrain from quoting 
one more paragraph in illustration of the writer’s mastery 
of ambiguous phrase :— - 

“The name of British Asses, playfully bestowed by the thought- 
less public on the great annual gathering of representatives of 
science, hardly deserves refutation. So far from lowering the 
members of the Association in the eyes of the judicious, it leaves 
them exactly where they were. In the provincial towns of the 
kingdom the visit of the Association, with its picnics and 
entertainments, is looked forward to little less keenly than a 
menagerie. 

The tragedy of the private theatricals, in which Sir Edward 
was persuaded by the ambitious Lady Titania O’Brien 
to assume “the most interesting masculine rdle” in A Mil- 
summer Night’s Dream, brings the biography to a suitably 
grotesque conclusion. 

Sustained irony does not appeal to a wide audience, but the 
aim of this satirical allegory involves no great strain on the 
intelligence. It is to show how in our social and political 
system it is possible for an extremely stupid person, backed 
by immense wealth, run by a syndicate, and assisted by 
needy “ghosts” and hireling pens, to make his way to the 
front. The special extravagance of the illustration—the 
assigning of the central rdle to an ass—has one great advan- 
tage: it enables the satirist to dispense with personal 
earicature, and for the elimination of identifiable personages 
he deserves commendation. The impartial condemnation of 
both political parties and a certain freakishness of invention 
furnish a clue to the author. But, whether a newcomer or 
an old hand, he has earned our gratitude for this whimsical 
study of what, in default of a better word, we may call 
magnasininity, 





Crooked Answers. By Phyllis Bottome and H. De Lisle Brock. 
(John Murray. 63.)—This is a most amusing little book, told in a 
form which is generally anything but amusing, that is, by means 
of letters exchanged between the characters. There is a certain 
delightful Lady Sarah whose letters are far too good to be true. 
They deal entertainingly with every possible subject in turn, and 
have the great merit of never keeping to the matter in hand. She 
gives a charming description of a cousin of hers who imagines he 
is a “Mahatma,” and for whom a hut is built in the garden, 
whereupon two of the under-gardeners give notice because they 
think he is a spy. When they told the cousin about the under- 
gardeners, he simply said “Mirage!” and had an ecstasy. 
“ All you have to do is to forget yourself completely ; just when 
you've lost a collar-stud, or trod on a woman’s train, say over 
and over to yourself: ‘I don’t exist! I don’t exist! I am cne 
with the All!’” Lady Sarah’s letters are the most amusing in 
the story, and contain the most worldly wisdom, For instance 
her phrase that “a woman without a romance is like a man with- 
put a profession” is extremely shrewd and far-seeing. ‘The other 
lotters, however, make excellent light reading, and the whole story 
is written in extremely high spirits. 

Geoffrey Sanclair. By Horace Caradoc. (Constable and Co. 
6s.)—We do not remember Mr. Caradoc’s nam@ as a writer of 
fiction, but if Geoffrey Sanclair is a first book it is certainly a 
very promising achievement. It deals with modern life, chiefly in 
London, and does not scruple to paint it exactly as it is. At the 
same time the author avoids the extraordinary wealth of un- 
pleasant detail with which many writers seem to think it necessary 
to paint the relations of men and women. Geoffrey Sanclair, to 
whom at the beginning of the book the reader is introduced as an 
undergraduate, later on becomes a rising politician, and twice very 
nearly wrecks his career by his relations with women. The first 
woman he falls in love with is an actress at a variety theatre, and 
the second is a woman of Society. Of these two the actross is 
incomparably the better and purer woman, though she allows her 
care for Geoffrey Sanclair’s career to prevent her from marrying 
him, The rather melodramatic situation at the end of the book 
is a little out of key with the rest. It is difficult to credit the 
intrigue of the French Ambassador which has for its object the 
breaking up of the entente cordiale and the projected alliance with 
a Power which, though it is called Borussia, obviously possesses 
a Kaiser. Evenif the intrigue is believed in, it is quite obvious 
that the possession of the plans of a new dockyard would never 
have so tremendous an effect on such an alliance as suggested. If 
the possession of those plans were vital to “ Borussia,” “ Borussia” 
would quite certainly take means to obtain them. However, the 
reader will be glad of this concluding episode in the book because 
it results in the complete failure of the schemes of the Society 
woman. By one of these she hopes to indulge her passion for the 
Ambassador, while she is ready to fall back upon an alternative 





as 
marriage of ambition should the first go astray. One cannot 
help feeling extremely glad when the lady is deserted both b; 
the man she loves and by the man who loves her. 7 
Reapas.tE Novets.—Inhaling. By Georgina Lee. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—A modern story of a marriage in which ship. 
wreck is threatened, but is averted by the genuine love which in 
spite of disagreements, the husband and wife feel for each othe, 
Some Happenings of Glendalyne. By Dorothea Conyers, 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A melodramatic Irish story about g 
young heiress and her wicked guardian. Klaus Hinrich Baas, 
By Gustav Frenssen. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A very long 
story translated from the German of how a German boy raises 
himself in the world. Students of German life will find it jp. 
teresting. The Charming Humbug. By Imogen Clark. (Methuen 
and Co, 6s.)—A story on the not very new theme of an heiress 
masquerading as a governess. It is brightly written, and, of 
course, ends well.——The Casement. By Frank Swinnerton. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—A modern story of temperaments, all of which 
are very cleverly deiineated and none of which are very attractive, 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bee 
reserved for review in other forms, ] 


The Report of the Conference on Nationalities and Subject 
Races, held in London last year (P. S. King and Son. 3s. 6d. net), 
offers the reader a large quantity of interesting, if somewhat 
controversial, matter. Papers are printed on behalf of eight 
“ oppressed ” nationalities, namely, Egypt, Finland, Georgia, India, 
Ireland, Morocco, Persia, and Poland; and protests are also made 
against slavery and forced labour in Africa and South America, 
Among the writers we may mention the names of Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Mr. Nevinson, Mr. Cunninghame-Graham, Mr. Chestir. 
ton, and the late Sir Charles Dilke. It must be confers 
that the chief reflection that arises from the perusal of thess 
many lectures and speeches is that nothing is easier than 
to talk nonsense on the subject of nationality. The amount of 
question begging and invalid generalization and loose thinking of 
every sort to be found in this volume is astonishing. It must not 
be inferred from this that there are not many very real grievances 
exposed in it, and many very true analyses offered of particular 
situations. But when the writers abandon specific instances of 
oppression and begin to talk at large upon “ nationalism ” their 
reason seems almost invariably overwhelmed by a rush of 
prejudice and feeling. The one thing that one would have 
supposed certain about the theory of government is the impos- 
sibility of generalizing with regard to it. But this the supporters 
of “nationalism” are prepared to do with the utmost naiveté. 


A Short History of English Versification. By Max Kaluza 
Translated by A. C. Dunstan. (George Allen and Co. 5s. net.)— 
This volume is a good example of what is generally understood by 
German scholarship. It presents an elaborate historical analysis 
of English prosody, and nearly three quarters of it are occupied 
by Old English and Middle English. It is extremely painstaking 
and very learned, but the light that it throws on any of the really 
interesting problems of versification is infinitesimal. Professor 
Kaluza is in this respect an almost perfect antithesis to Professor 
Saintsbury, to whose work upon the same subject we are surprised 
to find that no reference is made. Professor Kaluza appears to 
regard prosody as an entirely independent science, which bears no 
relation whatever to the subject-matter which forms its substance. 
So far as we have been able to discover, he never once considers 
the possible effect that the sense and feeling of a poem must have 
upon its prosody. The fact is, of course, that matter and form in 
verse are inextricably intertwined. To attempt, as Professor 
Kaluza does, to treat the form as a separate entity has the effect 
of making the whole subject seem abstract and dead. 


Eight Centuries of Portuguese Monarchy, by V. de Braganga 
Cunha (Stephen Swift. 15s. net), since it covers the whole history 
of Portugal from the earliest times to last October, is necessarily 
more in the nature of a sketch than of an elaborate history. 
The state of affairs revealed in it is scarcely likely to encouragé 
hopes as to the permanence of the new régime. Much of the 
criticism in the volume is somewhat frank, but, as the author 
remarks, criticism “cannot be considered abusive if it be made 
with the intention of stirring up the forces of reform and remedy- 
ing the defects which it discloses.” The book contains a full 
bibliography and some cleverly drawn portraits. 


Three recently published books on Westminster Abbey are 


likely to be read with interest at the present time. The Founders 
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nster Abbey, by Henry Troutbeck (Mowbray and Co. 
ives a series of short sketches of the various kings whose 
names are especially connected with the Abbey. Tho first on the 
list is Lucius, the legendary second century founder of an earlier 
tr on the same site, and the last is Henry VIT. Our Kings 
: 4 Westminster Abbey, by Agatha G. Twining (Mowbray. 2s. 6d. 
a) is a pleasant historical sketch, designed to show how the 
Abbey has been “closely associated with our Kings and Queens 
and the government of our country.” It contains also a brief 
architectural account of the building. Westminster Abbey and the 
Antiquities of the Coronation, by W. R. Lethaby (Duckworth and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.), gives an historical account of some of the 
regalia to be used in the actual coronation ceremony. 


of Westmi 
9s, net.), 


We are glad to receive the new volume of the Annual Register 
(Longmans and Co. 18s.), dealing with the year 1910. It main- 
tains the impartial attitude for which it has always been dis- 
tinguished, and which, in the present controversial state of politics, 
must be all the more difficult to achieve. The year contained in 
the present volume was an unusually eventful one, containing, as 
it did, two General Elections and a demise of the Crown. The very 
impartiality which we have praised makes the book a little unsatis- 
factory for continuous reading, but as a work of reference it is 
indispensable. Perhaps the least satisfactory feature is the 
retrospect of art and literature. In matters of taste, however, 
impartiality is unattainable and, indeed, undesirable, 





The Book of the Exhibition of Houses and Cottages, Romford 
Garden Suburb (1s. net.), forms the catalogue, as it were, to the 
exhibition that is now being held within easy reach of London at 
Gidea Park. The book is excellently illustrated with plans and 
drawings of all the houses exhibited. It contains also an historical 
sketch of Gidea estate, and a number of letters from well known 
personages expressing their opinions as to the qualities of an ideal 
house. We wish the exhibition every success, and feel sure that 
this book will tempt many to explore it. 


A translation by Alys Hallard has been published of The Un- 
known Isle, by Pierre de Coulevain (Cassell and Co. 6s. net), a 
book that excited considerable attention on its original appear- 
ance in French. The translation is, on the whole, good, and the 


amusing, if not very profound, commentary upon English society 
will be read with interest. 


Harry Drew. A memorial sketch by George W. E. Russell. 
(Henry Frowde. 1s. net.)—This is a sympathetic appreciation of 
one who was widely known because of his connexion with the 
Gladstone family and with the Parish Church of Hawarden, of 
which he was in turn curate and rector. 


We have received from the Cambridge University Press The 
Interlinear Bible (7s. 6d. net), in which the agreement and 
the variation of the Authorized and Revised Versions are 
exhibited. Where the two translations agree large type is 
used; where they differ we have small type, the Revised 
Version being put in the upper and the Authorized Version 
in the lower place. Exceptional cases are otherwise provided 
for. The marginal notes of the Revised Version have been 
given; also The Revised Version, with the paragraphs of the 
revision divided into texts: certainly a con venience to many 
who use the book. From the Oxford University Press comes The 
Coronation Prayer Book. 





The Great Solemnity of the Coronation of a King and Queen, with 
notes, &c., by Rev. Canon D. Macleane, M.A. (George Allen and Co., 
5s, net), was published nine years ago. The edition was, ina great 
part, destroyed by fire, and it now appears in a cheaper form. 


The Rulers of Strathspey. By the Earl of Cassilis. (Northern 
Counties Newspaper Co., Inverness. 6s.)—This volume is pub- 
lished to serve as a genealogical history of the Clan Grant. 
“Grant ” is, it is contended, the same as the French grand, so that 
the “clan ”—not quite an appropriate word in the circumstances— 
is traced back to a Norman, not a Celtic origin. 





A very seasonable publication for this year, in view of the crowds 
which the Coronation will certainly attract, is London and its 
Environs : Handbook for Travellers. By Karl Baedeker. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. net.) Of course this is not a new book; London has 
not been left so long without a handbook. On the contrary, it is 
& sixteenth edition, carefully revised and brought up to date. It 
is interesting to note, as an indication of popular favour, that 
Switzerland heads the list with a “twenty-third” edition. Paris 
and The Rhine come next with “seventeen” each, and London fol- 
lows, Northern Germany and Central Italy (with Rome) showing 
fifteen, 








The History of Our Gracious Queen Mary. By Jeanie Rose 
Brewer. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d. net.)—It is not always an easy task to 
write what may be called a Court biography. But Miss Brewer 
has no reason to complain. It is a very attractive story that she 
has to tell, and she tells it with good taste. The home life and 
the life of public duty make equally excellent subjects. And there 
are interesting accessories in biographical sketches of various 
members of the family, beginning with that very popular lady the 
Duchess of Teck. } 

In the series of “ Beautiful England” (Blackie and Son, 2s. net 
per volume) we have Dickens-Land, described by J. A. Nicklin, 
pictured by E. W. Haslehust ; The Peak District, pictured by 
E. W. Haslehust and described by R. Murray Gilchrist; and 
The Cornish Riviera, pictured by Ernest Haslehust and described 
by Sidney Heath. ll three are highly interesting subjects; 
possibly the first has the advantage in this respect; the unity 
given by the presence, so to speak, of great personality is the 
cause, Of course there is a special responsibility thrown upon the 
“ deseriber ”; but Mr. Nicklin is equal to it. He isan accomplished 
“Dickensite.” The Peak book has, of course, attractions of 
its own. There is the story of Eyam, the plague-stricken 
village, for instance, of the tragical kind, and others of a 
brighter sort. The title of the third has been criticised as 
applied to a certain region of the South Coast. Were there 
not some angry letters from visitors who thought that they 
could get a Mediterranean climate without crossing the sea, and 
found that Cornwall could not always provide it? Still, it is a 
convenient name and, we are quite ready to believe, often well 
deserved. The illustrations—twelve coloured plates in each 
volume—make the picture part of the three volumes as attractive 
as the descriptions. 
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THOMAS & SONS, 


sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 
Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
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FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


{UILDFORD.—To be Let Furnished for 6 weeks from the 
J first week in August, Preparatory School on outskirts of Guildford, near 
if links, river near, large garden, open-air swimming-bath, gymnasium. 
en bedrooms, two bath rooms, four good reception rooms, coach-house, 
10 guineas a week, including garden produce. A, H, JAMES, Edgeborough, 
Guildford. 
EAUTIFUL OLD COTTAGE.—7 Rooms. H. and ec. 
Bathroom. Beautiful garden. Quiet. Tradesmen’s entrance. Large 
outhouse, Old-world parish, Station about one hour from City. £34, 
* Agricola,” Box No. 490, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Rives GIRLS’ HI GH SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MISTRESS. 


The Governors of the above-named School intend to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a Head Mistress to begin work in September next. 

Candidates must hold a Degree or equivalent Diploma from a University in 
the United Kingdom or British Possessions. 

Previous Secondary School experience is essential, and the possession of a 
teaching Diploma will be an advantage. 

Commencing Salary £200 per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent Testimonials, 
should be made not later than July 10th upon a form of application which may 
le obtained from the undersigned. 

Canvassing either directly or indirectly = Se 


RKLEY, 
Town Hall, Ripon, Clerk to the Governors. 
9th June, 1911, 


ANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE. 


(The North Wales Counties College for the Training of Men and 
omen Teachers.) 
The Committee invite applications for the following appointments on the 
teaching staff of the College :— 
(1) A Teacher of Domestic Science and Needlework. 
(2) A Teacher of Nature Study and Botany (Man or Woman), 
(3) A Teacher of Mathematics (Man or Woman). 
_Parther i and form of application may be obtained upon apy lica- 
tion to the PRINCIPAL, Normal College, Bangor, North Wales. 
EVAN RB. DAVIES, 
Secretary. 





—. 


(oRNWA LL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Wanted in September next THREE ASSISTANT MASTERS, one to 
teach Mathematics and Physics and the other two to cover the following 
subjects, viz., French, English, Classics, Geography, Music. Games a 
recommendation. The salary in each case is £120, rising by annual increments 
of £5 to £160. A higher initial salary may be paid to a specially suitable 
candidate with experience. Apply on or before Ist July to the HEAD 
MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance. 

10th June, 1911, 


[J Y2RPO0oL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


KEQUIRED in September next for the Aigburth Vale High School for Girls, 
pistress to teach Classics and English. Applicants must hold a University 

“sree, or its equivalent, and successful teaching experience is essential. 

salary £120 per annum. 

Special application forms and further iculars ry | be obtained on applica- 
tion to J S C. LEGGE, Director of Education, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liver- 
| ~a whom the applications must be lodged not later than Saturday, 


uly 
EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
15th June, 1911, Clerk to the Local Education Authority, 

















peters GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS wanted in October next for Secondary Schools in 
Cairo and Alexandria under the Ministry of Education, as follows :— 

(a2) Teachers of English and English subjects (History, ete.) Salary 
£235 per annum (L.Eg.24 per mensem) rising to £393 per annum 
(L.Eg.32 per mensem), on pensionable staff, Allowance four passage 
out to Egypt. 

(®) Teachers of Science (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). These 
appointments are under contract. Length of engagement, two years. 
Salary £369 per annum (L..Eg.50 per menscm). Allowance for passage 
out to Egypt and for return at close of contract. 

Candidates should be from about 25 to 30 years of age, have a robust consti- 
tution, and have taken a University Degree with Honours. They must have 
experience as Teachers. Preference will be given to applicants who hold a 
Diploma in Teaching. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only ex- 
cepted. Summer vacation not lers then two months. 

nquiries for further information, and applications giving particulars as to 


age, school, college, class of degree, experience in teaching, should be 
addressed with copies only of testimonials not later than June 20th, 111, to 
J. W. Crowfoot, Esq., c/o The Director, The Ey pt'an Educational Mission in 


England, 36, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. Selected candidates will Le 
interviewed in London, _ 
ISHOP OF LONDON’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
COUNCIL. 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR, 








A DIRECTOR is to be appointed to supervise the work in connection with 
the Sunday Schools of the Diocese of London. Candidates must not be over 
45 years of age, with experience in the work and organisation of Sunday 
Schools, and in religious teaching in elementary or secondary schools orin a 
training college. The candidate appointed will be required to arrange and 
conduct teachers’ training classes, and, under the direction of the Council, to 
assist generally in developing and organising the Sunday School work of the 
Diocese. Stipend £500 per annum. Applications, with copies of three testi- 
monials and a statement of university and other qualifications to be seut, on or 
betore June 26th, to the Hon. Sec., the Rev. 8. KIRSHBAUM, 8&7, St. Mark's 
Road, North Kensington, W. 


GooLs SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


Wanted for September. 
fi). A MASTER for work in Middle Forms. Must be well qualified in 
English and also in History or Geography. Salary £150) er annum. 
(2). A MISTRESS for Games and Swedish Drill. Must be able to take 
Lower Form work in either English or Elementary Mathematics. 
Salary £120 per annum. 
Applications must be received not later than Monday morning, June 26th, 
¥or Application Forms apply to :— 
W. T. SILVESTER, 
Solicitor, 
GOOLE, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


FyeveaTion | comairrEs FOR THE COUNTY 
BOROUGH OF BRIGHTON, 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


experience essential. Initial salary to suitable candidate £120, 

‘orm of application and scale of salary may be obtained from the under- 
signed on receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and the applica- 
tion must be returned not later than Monday, the 26th June, 1911, 

E. HACKFORTH, M.A., 
54, Old Steine, Brighton. Clerk to the Governors, 
12th June, 1911. 


(KORN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 





Science Mistress required in September next. Botany a necessary subject. 
Degree or equivalent and experience essential. Salary £100, rising by annual 
increments of £5 to £140. A higher initial salary may be paid to a specially 
suitable candidate. Apply on or before 24th June to the HEAD MISTRESS, 
County School for Girls, Camborne, 

Srd June, 1911. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Coleg Prifathofaol Deheudir Cymru A Mynwy. 





The Council of the College invites applications for the Post of Fulton 
Professor of Economics and Political Science. The Salary will be £250 per 
annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom appli- 
cations with testimonials must be received on or before Tuesday, June 20, 1911, 

PERCY E. WATKINS, 
University College, Cardiff, Reyistrar, 
May 30, 1911. 


TINIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


‘The Council is about to appoint a Junior Assistant Lecturer in French, 
Stipend £150. Among his duties the Assistant Lecturer will be required to 
deliver, in French, lectures on Modern French. Applications should te sent, 
not later than July 10th, to the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. at eee ee ney 

HITEHAVEN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 

FORM MISTRESS required in September, to take charge of a Junior Form, 
and assist with Science or Mathematics in the above Mixed School, Games 
desirable. Salary commencing at £100, non-resident, 

Applications to be made to the Head Master before June 24th, 

Cc. H, H. WALKER, Head Master, 
County Secondary School, 
Whitehaven. 


AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
SAFFRON WALDEN.—WANTED in September, LECTURER in 
English, Geography, and History. Should be trained, have experience and 
degree, or its equivalent. Will be required to help in professional training 
of students and to teach method of her subjects, Salary £100, with board, 
residence, laundry, and medical attendance. Apply Principal. 
ANTED for September, 1911, for a large School for 
the Daughters of gentlepeople in the North of England, a MISTRESS 
to take quasi-responsible charge of a House of 60 Girls, Age over 30. Experi- 
ence in school life and work essential. Some teaching in special subjects 
necessary. Churehwoman, Salary from £100 (resident), according to qualifi- 
cations.—Applv, Miss Bopy, Queen Margaret’s Schoo], Scarborough. 
NOUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTER- 
SEA.—WANTED in September next, a lady as RESIDENT TUTOR, 
to take charge of the English Department, Particulars may be obtained on 
avplication to the PRINCIPAL, 
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Court: BOROUGH. OF ROTHERHAM. 
EDUCATION CO! COMMITTEE. 


PBontetpal High School for Girls (Princ (Principal : Miss F. Scenes, 4). 
Wanted Daren teal next (1) A SECOND MISTRESS to teach Higher 
English. Training and ence in a Secon School « essential, 
Salary, rae perannum. (2) a MA MATICAL MISTRESS to devote the 
whole of her time to the I Math | Degree or its equivalent, with 
experience in a S dary School Salary, £130 per annum. 








pplications, on forms | to be obtained from this olen, should be returned to: 


the undersigned not later than Friday, Wth J m, © a 


MAIR, 
Secretary te the Education Committee, 
Education Offices, 
Rotherham. 


(jouEtr BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


anted in September :— 

(1) Drawing Mistress. vs Classical Mistress—degree o copies 

tial, Oxford h preferred. Games desirable. Salary in each case 

according to qualifications ba experience, Apply before June 4th to, 
O. BALMFORTH, 
Education Offices, Secretary of Education, 
Huddersfieid, 
13th June, 1911, 


OROUGH POLYTEORNIO INSTITUTE, 
, S.E. 

The Governors will in yo, tlh the services of an ASSISTANT 
LADY SUPERINTENDENT to undertake the organisation aud supervision of 
the evening work, educational and recreative, of the women’s di ent of 
the Institute. Salary. £120 p.a., rising by yearl a of £10 to £150.— 
Particulars may be had on sending a stamped addressed envelope to the LADY 
Se PERINTENDENT. 


OLVERHAMPTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
To Aw ate in September). 
Wanted, two Mistresses to tween them English, Geography (modern 
sooo oe oqeittions end experience ensential.” asst, asediewor. 
i Terie on Cheltonhare, 


YENIOR ENGLISH MASTER required in September 
next, at King Edward VII School, Sheffield. ESSENTIAL ecessful 
experience as a Schoolmaster ; graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, with good 
Honours in History or English Literature. Salary offered £220 te £250 
peceens to qualifications) non-resideat, rising by annual incrementa aa £10 
to £300. Applyto HEAD MASTER, King Edward VII School, Sheffield. 


LADY (30), Docteur és Lettres (Paris), seeks post 
diately for the S ths as Tutor in French in a family, or 

as travelling or literary Companion. ; Box No. 491, The Spectator, 1, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W 
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T. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 
Phe title ie We POMS TER GATE 
(late Head-Mistress of } Ae. ir! 


Q) Fy ne ee COLLEG 
Cambridge and London Teachers 





om. ‘SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year, BN, oanent Ma8 
Oreett 


A few are d at the Head-Mistress’s 
Hyde Park, W., at @ gs. a year. House, 4 


PSINCESS HELENA wOOLLEGE 


President—H.R. ue oo TP eINGESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD , BISHOP. OF LONDO 


BOARDING and DAY SCHODL for th for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
attention to languages, English, art, and music, Large grounds Special 
to 75gs. a year ; officers’ daughters, 6égs. a year. Fees, Gigs 


OVRNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FoR FOR 
LS. (Bournemouth on Sects, 


Gm 
Healthily situated on hi h Modern t Boucati Large 
Graduate Mistresses. od pte g fields. Swedish Gyamesiom' Welle 
Domestic Science Se ey ‘or prospectus apply to Headmistress. uipped 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURNEC 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. 
= g¢e).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of 


ises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large P 
ei ring Tennis, Heckey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term tegen May th, 
Next vacancies in September. 


St PAUL'S GIRLS 5 OHOOL, BROOK GREEY, 


The next Foundation Scholarship E: Examination will be held ° Nay &6. 

ae must be —— = ——— Ta 20th. pathy 
olarahips are exempt from paymen' uition *, ‘ 

HIGH MISTRESS, . pely we 


FXDOWED SoHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 

<i Lt Seen seat 

T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
ead-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


H 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of und about a mile 
sea on the bracing Saffolk coast. 4 = aaa 























ANCHESTER HIGH r  BOHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

WANTED for September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS te teach 

l'rench and some German, Sho: be a college woman. Residence abroad 
essential. Salary according to acale. Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


ATRON REQUIRED for small Girls’ Home in Glouces- 

ter; gentlewoman and Communicant member of Church of England ; 

total abstainer a. Salary £25 a year, rising to £35, with board, residence, 

aad laundress.— Apply in writing to the SECRETARY, Waifs and Strays 
Society, Old Town l, Kennington, London, 5.E. 


. &~y—— HIGH SCHOOL.—Required, Mistress to 
teach German and English. Residence abroad and oxperience 
essential. Also Mistress to teach b Goegneny aaa Diploma essential. 

Salaries £120 up di te qualifications, Apply HEAD 
MISTRESS. 


R )EQUIRED by Gentlewoman (Married), in January, Post 
a PRINCIPAL of Boarding House in connection with large School. 
ears’ experience. Excellent references. Small private income. wer 

x No. 487, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W 


0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
vound’ “GENTLEMEN of 


regu Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Appl 
SECRETARY, Kynech, Limited, Witton, Birming 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





























4 DINBURGH SCHOOL OF COOKERY AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
8, 4, 5, and 6 ATHOLL CRESCENT. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH SESSION, 1911-1912. 
DENTS are received for any number of Selected Lessons or Courses. 
SPECIAL TRAINING for the HOUSEWIFE’S DIPLOMA. LADY 


NED. 
HOME SICK NUESING, HOUSEKEEPING, 


TEACHERS TRAINED in :—(1) COOKERY, LAUNDRY WORK, and 
ae (2) NEEDLEWORK, DBESSMAKING, and 
NEXT COURSE for TEACHERS begins on 12th September. Candidates 
must enrol by July 15th. 
THE FOLLOWING ‘NEW COURSES WILL BE COMMENCED NEXT 


SSSI 
(1.) POST SCHOLASTIC COURSE as a Training for me Life for 
Young Ladies who have completed their ordinary educa 
(2.) CTHAUNING FOR THE PRINCESS LOUISE LADY. ‘NURSES FOR 


G(3.) COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN CIVIC AND SOCIAL WORK 
as a eae for Health Visitors, Sanitary and Factory Inspectors, 
Members Committees, and of Charity Organisation cieties. 

BOARDING- HOUSES for STUDENTS, 3, 4 5, and 6 ATHOLL 

CRESCENT. Prospectus on Application, 





HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
ow, A College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, pins wom a Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, ‘ambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes “aes for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate ee and Practice), and Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is ees for ioe in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January ‘and in September. —— £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarsh ay bursaries, and loan fand may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Boad, Cambri 





RUBAFORD, SUSSEX. Sunny Brae School. For girls girls 
and little bo Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 

attention to health and comfort. so charge of Children whose parents ary 
abroa Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


SpA he PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train. 

ing, including a Swedi Mistress from the Royal ny i 
Stockholm, ucated Women are trained as Scientific ‘eachers of Ph a 
Efiucation. ‘The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educati and 
Medical Gymrastica, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &e, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the — unity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, k-keeping, Englieh Literature, French and German. Refer. 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY’ 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College’ to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Mas , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘ennis, &c. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE 


First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO Houses in Col 
grounds—one for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, and 
other as JUNIOR SCHOOL for pupils under 12. Strong Staff, newly bail 

remises, tine grounds. Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, i 
Frond Mistress, Miss M. E. Jones, B.A. 














ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY- 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B. A. —A high-class School for Girls 
Tiecndens’ only). Fourteen Resident’ Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
aud bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
L.L.A. Certificated Mistresses for allsubjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambri — e Teachers’ Diploma = fully qualified Mistress 
of methods, Terms te. Prospectus and list of recent successes 08 
application, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. ~ ee! situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. tae 's School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidentl ly Recommend 
KO “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins 
from sea.—For Lllustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly. Sonal 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sem 
Special care given to individual development, 
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» DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
E 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMING 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H, KEELING, A.C.A., 9 Colmore Row, 


Birmingham: ILARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to free 
Two la years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the Head Mistress. _ 
CHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA. —High and bracing situation. House built for School, 
Large garden and a a Gymnasium, sea- -bathing, 
Pre i, for Universities, Oxford and 
Joint Board Examinations, Kescete Board, &. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, includin French and German; "Visiting Masters.—Lllustrated 
Prospectus from the rincipal, Miss AGNES BOOTH, 
—————— 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. ey Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Hiss CONDER, Ciovecial att ipos, Camb., M.A., blin. Thorough Education 
modern lines. Special attention given to — and —’ 























Cy for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
routed, Health thy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
AHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY yeas 
Recognised by the — of Education, by the Oxford 
University Del for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE i, DODD M.A. 
(late Lecturer in Ed M University), 
yy: are pared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
the Cambri Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £5, 
oe ens sof from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Fund. 


NS"; ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. (For the Daughters of Clergy and 
laity.) Head Mistress, Miss Margaret Flood, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., 


Thorough Education on Modern Lines. Pre tion for Public Examinations 
and Universities. a staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive —— 
chapel; sanatorium; gymnasium; swimming bath, &c.; valuable Bursaries 
and Senior Scholarshi ar Se ientiee of Clergy. 

For Prospectus and ‘Some, Lig tae Mistress, St. Elphins, Darley Dale, or 
the Secretary, 








Rev. Canon Willis, The Rectory, Warrington. 
SEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
ent Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
* Daughte -rs.—For Prospectus apply 1] PRINCIPAL, 








Sea-Bathing ; 
Minit Red 





)\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the 

of Education, an, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. ym G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 

tion concerning Scholarships aj apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ALLASEY GRANGE ‘SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
rail from Liverpool. Head- hae Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
Ww High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


(HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderatefees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Friulein HAAS. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Princi cipals— Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


SUMMER TERM ENDS JULY 25ru, 1911. 


St ANDREWS URIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
Ww i 
s m 3. A Homa ig apply to the SECEETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
poss. a. Ae for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
pa R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
fy Frenchman, ‘a ntering, Bees, it Prese: .—Princi pal: 

lines HG ES JONES, F.R.H.S. ist Class Certificates. See Prospectus. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. oe of particu- 

lars and testimonials from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 


NTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject chant 
be k by one who cured himself after sufferi 
erator TS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISC cas” F A A 
STAMMERER,” ' post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. 0., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 









































()BAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 

Lipreading and Speech RJ ht ae Deat and Deaf-an and-Dumb Children ; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. 

obtainable by students on the 


Good appointments (public or private) 
R, 11 Fitzroy Square, W. 


completion of their training. Apply, D 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
A SRICULTURAL COLLEGE, = hig rr 


ined on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or 


DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A., Oxon, 
Enrolment for Session 1911-12, 


It soe requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of BOYS be made for 
An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Saturday, 8th July. 

It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are 


to be entered. 

There are Two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys, and one for Janior Boys 
Qetwern te the ages of 7and 13.) Mr. E. W. Herbert, M.A., Oxon., also receives 
Boarders for whom there may not be vacancies in these Houses. 

The Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the ay J 


Houses be had on application to the ACADEMY; or to Mr. C. E. W. 
oe IN, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6, North St. David Steet, 
rgh 





U Xiversiry COLLEGE, READING. 


Halls of Resi Besidence : = 
Sr. Anprew’s Hatt (Women), 


Wartace Hatt (Men). 
Sr. Geores’s Hosret (Women). 


Sr. Parricx’s Hoste. (Men). 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN FINE ART AND MUSIC. 
Two Scholarships in Fine Art, each of the annual value of £30, and two o1 
more Scholarships in Music (one in Composition and one or more in Singi 
Pianoforte, Violin, Violoncello, or Organ), entitling to free instruction, will 
be offered for competition in July, 1911, Further particulars may te obtained 
from the Tutorial Secretary, University College, Reading. 


LAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURN E, BERKS. 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
INTERVIEW PLUS EXAMINATION. 

Based largely on the system of examination used for candidates to the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, and also to be adopted for the Army Eutrance 
Examinations. 

Eight Scholarships—four of £50 eack and four of £30 each—will be awarded 
in July. 3 ntries to! be m made by July 5th. For partic ulars app oly to the Bursar, 








HIGWELL SCHOOL. 


a for HUUSE " SCHOLARSHIPS of 530 to 4 guineas 
on 2 
_ Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. _ — 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.--The next Examin: ation for 
School Scholarships will be held on July 4th and Sth, Particulars from 
the SECRE T ABY. 


7 EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBU RY —Fine 
healthy situation in grounds of 30 acres overlooking Canterbury. 
Excellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimmirg bath, ete. Preparation 
for Universities, Army, etc. Approved by Army Council. Separate Junior 
School.—Apply Rev. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head- ‘Master. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily eu near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN en THURSDAY, 2ist September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


OYAL (DICK) VETERIN ARY COL L E GE, 
EDINBURGH.—Princinval: O. CHARNOCK BRADLEY, M.D., D.Se., 

M.B.C.V.S. EIGHTY-NINIH SESSION. ‘The only endowed Veterinary 
School in Great Britain. The equipment of the College has been strenet hened 
and modernised and the teaching facilities greatly increased. An EXAMINA- 
TION in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for intending students will be held on 
7th, 8th and 9th September. NEXT SESSION commences TUESDAY, 
October 3rd. Further particulars may be learned on application to ROBERT 
ANDERSON, 8.8.C., Secretary, 87 York P lace, Edinburgh. 








KE PSOM COLLEGE.— —Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Roows, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 











UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBY SHI RE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation. 





Head-Master: H. 8S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON. 
ORONATION SCHOLARSHIP.—A Promisiug Boy, 
under 12, will be educated free for two years, upon nobleman’s nomina- 
tion, in a first-rate Preparatory School. Must be of good birth. Replies 
treated confidentially. ‘or full particulars, address, ‘‘ EUKAIROS,” c/o 
Hart's Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special ~ eS de 
Engineering Classes. P hysical Drill compulsory for the whole School rdet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN, MAY Sru. 
OVER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OF FICERS 
and CLERGY, application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. de 
w. LUSHING’ N, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 
BURSAR, Tle College Close, Dover College. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 








OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, “LOWESTOFT. 
am... paratory for e Public Schools and Osborne. 
d_Master, Rev. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Saco. Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


OUNTY SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET — 
Sound, Practical —y = 3 LZ -_—* ~ Extensive buildings, 


Playing Fields, Swimming Bath, Prep. for Universities, Professions, 
Commerce, and all Exams. SPECIAL NGINEERING SIDE, with 


Power House, Engineering Shop, &c. Boarding. Prospectus.—G. CORN ER, 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1911. 
The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th, SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20); also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for Sons of Officers); also TWO CLERICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £55 ye ow to Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy). 


limit, 15 on September 
~— further information apply to the WARDEN (Rev. Canon Hyslop), Trinity 














= Colonies. Blacksmiths’ 
yentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 





College, Glenalmond, Perth. 
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M® SARGENT’S TRAVEL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
ROUND THE WORLD combines usual school work with the 
hroaden’ng influences of travel. Tutoring in all subjects for University 
Mutriculation. Limited to 10 English and American boys. £550. Eighth 
year. Prospectus, PORTER E, SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


) THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 9 guineas per annum, and FOUR or 

URE EXHIBITIONS value from 30 to 60 guineas per annum. 

Examination on June 30th (Preliminary) and July 5th and 6th (Final). 
Candidates must be under 15 on Sept. 20th. One Scholarship will be reserved 
for MODERN SIDE candidates, and one Exhibition for ARMY candidates, 
if boys of sufficient merit present themselves. Apply to the Secretary. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
; An EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the School 
= tA = July llth, 12th, 13th. For full particulars apply to the 
1EADMASTER. 


R ADLEY COLLEGE. 

‘WY TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next. Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. = Se 
\y ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
Equipments, 


In the Country, four miles from Crewe. Excellent Buildings and 
cn application to the Headmaster. Inspection specially mvited. 


Two open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910. Prospectus 
NHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
iN AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS 


under 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and following days, 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Sherborne, Dorset. ‘ a ee = 

PYJILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 

PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURBY.— 
; FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June l4th-16th 
jor Classics, Maths., or Modern .Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
+1013. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 
i IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
6) ccial attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken. 
~—For further particulars, apply C. 
ham, Norfolk. 


ATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 

YACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 

versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
languages. Many refs.— Rev. A. BOWLK ER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER. 


Ancient endowed Public School. University Exhibitions. O.T. C. 
Moderate dues. Entrance Scholarship Examination, June 29th and 30th, 
_ For particulars apply CANON CHAPPEL, Head Master. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
4d SOUTH WALES. 

Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 

Warden— Kev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


| UGBY SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda- 

tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 
held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
tioverships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum. Particulars from 
Secretary. 


YNOURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
J STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


J NiveResitY OF DURHAM, 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships in Classics, Mathematics and 


Theology will be held commencing Wednesday, June 21st, at 9 a.m. 


B RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
Do 




















7 ING’S# &6CHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
Kt Headmaster : Rey. R. F. ELWYN, M.A. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (ihree reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. 
Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened. Other considerable 
additions contemplated, Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc. to Headmaster 
or Secretary. 
Cie TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. An Ordinary 
PS Entrance Examination will be held at 1.30 on Wednesday, July 19th, 
An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 
1911 and following days. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


] ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
Jd aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
end Professions. Handicrafts well taught. racing air, model buildings, 
Lxpert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


BrousecRove SCHOOL. 





lvl. 


An Examination for Six Scholarships and Exhibitions will be held on 
July 4th and 5th, Apply to the HEADMASTER. 
rNNHE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF HEREFORD. 

A SMALL BUT ANCIENT PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities annually, Preparation for all 
branches of work. New buildings costing over £6,000 open in September 
Address: Rev. HEADMASTER, the Close, Hereford. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL, An examination will he held 

on June 28, 29, and 30, to fill up not less than six residential and 

four non-residential Scholarships, and also some exhibitions, For particulars, 
apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, London, 8.W. 


} UYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 


a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for en 








to ROYAL NAVAI, COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
*PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J, W. 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





ENT AGRICULTURAL SOHOOL. senna 
K HYTHE.— General School Education combined wit) ULLNDGR, 
subjects. Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonics 8: 824 Hort 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to Special cary 

n-air life. One Tutor to four studenta. Particulars, F. JEweryieuliy 
antab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.8. ” > SKINS, py” 

UNDLE SCHOOL. SCHOOL SCHO 

An EXAMINATION will be held in July, 1911, boginni 
July 4th, when the following Scholarships will be competed fe, UESDAT 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 a year, THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of’ ax, "6 
FOUR or more HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year. 8 yeu, 


can be obtained from the HEADMASTER, The School, Oundle” ™teulan 


VACATION COURSES IN ENGLISH & FRENCH WITHIN wp— 

NIVERSITY OF EDINBURG 
August, 1911. (7th year.) q. 

Distinguished Professors and Tutors from France for French 
Literature, and Institutions; English Lectures suitable for British Sane 
Literature, History, Phonetics, &c.; Excursions and Evening En dents og 
Fee for 62 Lectures and Lessons ... oes ove 

Half-course 











Programmes, &c., from J. J. WAUGH, W.S., 43 George SireetEdinbtegh, 
Ta, 
OYAL NA VY. 


Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the R 

COLLEGE, OSBOENE, will bo forwarded free of charse ao NAVAL 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. cation ty 
: ee ee : th Shed cesta eS 3 





FOREIGN. 


WITZERLAND. HOLIDAYS. FRENCH.—Eing. 

tional Home for Girls spending the Summer—June to end of Sept. 

in a charming country in the Juras, would receive a few more girls or laiy 

students as PAYING GUESTS. Conversational French. Lessons if wisha? 

Music. Tennis. Beautiful view. Nice excursions. Terms 32/- & week, 
Address for full particulars—Pensionnat Steiner, Lausanne. 


= 

IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, Pap 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecture 

at Wren's, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examination, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils receive, — 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

MONTREUX, 


Syl eg eg BIENSIS, GLION, 

Altitude 2000 feet. Magnificent climate. (Army—Woolwich, Sandy 
Stud.-Interpreterships, Modern Languages, General Education, Phonetic 
Courses, Football, Rowing, Tennis, &c. Under Royal Patronage, Tllustrated 
prospectus and list of recent euccesses—NEVILLE ROSS, M.A. (Cantab), 
B.os L. (Paris). Late Royal Naval Coilege, Osborne. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND,.~ 

J ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and Germgy 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLEG 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pinnoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 

ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
J RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 

ARIS and SWITZERLAND.—Mademoiselle Barrier, 
‘ Martyami, 48, rue du Ranelagh, XVI. From 10 to 12 girls received 
Every advantage of Home. Full instruction in French. Conversation rapidly 
aequired. Music, Art, Fencing, Cooking, etc., ete. July and August spent ia 
Switzerland and the Vosges. Mademoiselle Barrier will be in London, from 
27th June to 4th July, to interview parents. 


RENCH LIFE for a few English girls of good family 

* Summer months only. Very refined home, highly connected. Exvcept 
tional opportunity for study of French. Lady with three young daughters 
ancient family chateau, 7 miles from Geneva. Music, intellectual society, 
tennis, motwr-mountaineering. Apply: MISS IRWIN, 5 rue Francis qu 
Farcey, Paris. 











U PAIR. LADY FROM RIGA. Qualified German 
Teacher (Berlin), Oxford student, wishes to teach German few hous 

daily from July 1st to October Ist in exchange for sharing life of English 
family, Country or seaside. References exchanged. Miss G., c/o Librariaa, 
Manchester College, Oxford. Ps 
{{/RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 
Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasat 
home in Paris and to learn the Frénch Language. Address, 61, Rue & 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD fa 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge o 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 

sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give som 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 py 
red cloth, 2s,; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Streh 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


PUGA TIO RR. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or ab 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leadiag 

educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of ea. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. — 
OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, wh? 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THB 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governess® 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIO AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon,), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone; 1567 GeRRaRD, 


— 
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oHOOLS and TUTORS. 

- tuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
en sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, Be-) se sors, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Utd, 

ride knowledge o e leadi ucatio establish- 
panda od ters and ae at home and abucel, many of which they 
srsonally inspected, 
have BON FORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


“i INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
i DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
-1,-gent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
Seaside EDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
angie ‘Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
. ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
fon, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 


pils’ ages, ee. roximate school fees 
Seaired.—U S 








referred, and “pp 
SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


WORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 





tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 

Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford. 
riscipale of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
— regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
eae a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
ventions No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
iy SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
fel. 5000 Mayfair. 

‘OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 

74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Cooder the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. i 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOU'T UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
ible iaLappointments should be arranged. 

es Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, d&c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
ind Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 









SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
ees Atos NAVAL REVIEW. 


R.M.S. DUNOTTAR CASTLE, 
£10 10s.—Leaving Tilbury June 22nd; returning Tilbury June 2¢th. 
Passengers desiring may join at Southampton on Friday evening. 
£15 lis. -NORTH CAPE AND NORWEGIAN FJORDS, Leaving London 
Monday, June 26th; returning Grimsby July 1 
Later Cruises to the Norwegian Fjords and ti Yorthern Capitals. 
‘ THE CRUISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman), 


5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 


> 






M ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
i GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN. July 28th, HOLLAND: 
Its Cities and Canals; a fortnight. August 16th, SWITZERLAND. Sept. 
fist, by DANUI to BUDAPEST, BELGRADE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
November, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, &c. Inclusive terms. Limited numbers. 
Programmes Miss Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Rd., 8S.W. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
{REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
‘a EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATTION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &e., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


(2 FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artifcial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufecturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Oflices, 63 Oxford 
Stret, London, Est, 100 years, 
A TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
A Swollen Conditions of the Feet “‘PEDESTRINE” gives instant relief. 
It allays inflammation and the painful smarting that keeps you in perpetual 
discomfort. A tral will convince, 1s, 3d. and 2s, 6d., post free.—Marshall and Co., 
a, Basinzhall Street, E.C. 


7 > ra Q 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
, PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOC STY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
and Report, TAKE £1 SHARES, 5% paid regularly since 1899. 


___P.RH.A, BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, _ 
E PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Iawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 











QcotcH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUME 
ae TWEEDS, TWEEDS. 
test styles for Ladies’ and Gent's wear. Patterns post-free; any length cut; 
carriage paid, 
__PATON and CO.. Manufacturers (Dept. 49), Hawick, Scotland. 


(jOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
> order to the Royal Houschold at Sandringham. Guaranteed by F. 
owarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1895. 
ccommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
~Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 





OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 

ins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free. Literary Corre 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 


APPEALS. 
NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution, as its name implies, is for the reception of infant children 
whose parents once occupied a good position. They are admitted at the very 
earliest age up to seven, and are clothed, maintained and educated until 
15 years old. 

Apply to the Secretary for forms of nomination. 


NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are URGENTLY NEEDED, 


Bankers - WILLIAMS, DEACONS’ BANK, Ltd, 
Offices :—63, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
JOUN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt. 





MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


oe TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d. 1,C00 words. Carbon Copies 3d, 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iford, Essex. 








BORROWERS AND LENDERS. 


“The borrowing of money is a fine art. It has 
been my fate to be called ‘friend’ by so many of 
its experts that some of their methods are plain 
to me. The man who lends a shilling with a bad 
grace before dinner is reckoned good for hali-a- 
crown after he has dined, while his benevolence 
may confidently be relied upon to soar toa guinea 
if approached when smoking his pipe, so genial 
is the influence of tobacco.”—Charles Dickens. 


The genial influcnce of— 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


is acknowledged by all smokers of discernment. 
The Choicest Blend of Tohaccos obtainable. 
In Three Strengths— 


MILD and p= a. “WHITE iid. 
MEDIUM © peroz. LABEL” “#2 per oz. 


1/8 per i 1b. tin. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., NOTTINGHAM, will forward 
‘Testing Samples post free to applicants mentioning this paper. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 

Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Ceatury, 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Strest, Norwick 


READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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any other, and it certainly is the best part of the telephone Service in 
P E E L-C 0 N N E R country. The occasional delays that we sometimes experience this 


measure due to the intercommunications with another Company, ae in some 


T E L E PH 0 N E W 0 R K S. The commercial extension is not at present a matter for discussion, 


The first condition is to have a good system throughout the country 
good standard instruments are introduced, and a good service given it wil 
an easy thing to get more subscribers in various ways. I venture ti = le 
one. Why should not the Post Office bring their mains to the houses an 
duly qualified Engineers instal private houses, factories, offices, ‘ — 


PROSPECTS OF A BIG TELEPHONE BUSINESS. with up-to-date telephone service at defined rates and on cote ail & 
and tests, exactly as electricity undertakings do? This would mean a oan 
inspectors in the service of the G.P.O., but under such a method of e bs 


The first ordinary general meeting of Peel-Conner Tele- | the telephone business the Post Office would have at its command ¢ 
phone Works, Limited, was held on 12th June at the offices, | *4 ©rprise of the Electrical Trade, 


. . ° eae Tais is my own suggestion, but when the time comes 
Te atarts " . , many more or 
Queen Victoria Street, Mr. H. Hirst presiding. contentious schemes are conceivable. I certainly see no reason why the he 


Mr. P. P. Kipping (the secretary) having read the notice Office on this account should be hampered for taking over the telephones, 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, It may be urged that I am making this statement as an interested party, but 
> I am no more—rather less—an interested party than the opposition who have 
The Chairman said :— launched the crusade against the Post Office. 


Seeing that we have to thank the broad-minded and patriotic policy of the My statement has been made in the interest of this industry, and jp the 
Post Office for calling us into life, I think it is not out of place on this occasion | interest of the public, without suggestion, inspiration or knowledge of the 
for one who is so closely connected with the development of telephony in this | P.O. Authorities. 
country, as I am, to make a few remarks onthe attacks that have lately been 
levelled both by the technical and daily Press on the future management of the 
telephone system in this country by the Post Office—a question, as you will 
understand, in which we are undoubtedly involved. 





he servigg 


I must apologire for having taxed your patience on a matter that does not 
appear strictly our business, but it is of so vast importance to our enterprise 
that I trust you will forgive me for this encroachment. 





So far from sharing their views that the Government is not competent to 
manage the telephone system, my opinion is that in this country nobody but SPECIAL Gi FTS 
the Government should manage such a public service, and that for the follow- ABE SOLICITED pon 
ing reasons :— : ; 


1. A monopoly implies responsibility. I am not in favour of State trading, T H E Cc © R oO N A T H © N F U N D 


but a service such as the telephone service should bea monopoly. No For the “ARETHUSA” JACKS and the 


company that once has had a monopoly given troubles about any . z 
responsibility to the public. The Government, however, can at all GIRLS’ HOMES for the National Refuges, 
times be made to act up to such responsibility through the force of 
public opinion. I think they have started well by planting the - e = » 
industry in this country, and making us self-reliant in this respect. Nearly ~ “Arethusa Jacks have been sent into the Royal 
Navy and over 6,000 into the Merchant Service, and over 3,000 


I think it is of vital importance that in cases of war and nationa = % 4 ‘ 
Girls have been trained and sent to Domestic Service, 


crises the telephone service should be in the hands of the Government, 


I think both as a citizen and a technical man that the telephone service Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 


should be in the same hands as the telegraph service. Nobody can 
foresee how soon in the future these two services will have to inter- President—The Earl of JERSEY, G.C.B. 


communicate and rely upon each other, indeed, they already have some 


interworking arrangements. The National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, 


vy c 
Telephony nowadays is not merely a business proposition, but it is a Founded 1843. Incorporated 1904. 
social necessity, and sacrifices in the common interest may have to be London Office: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
made to various sections of the community. H. BRISTOW WALLEN 


Joint Secretaries { HENRY G. COPELAND, 


It is not a Company that only looks for dividends, but it is the Government 
Department only that can deal with such conditions and concessions. 


The first step—the farmers’ telephone at £3 per subscriber—has already been INTE RNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


taken, and others, no doubt, will follow. Under the Patronage of 


Having given these four all-important reasons why the Government should HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


handle the te‘ephone service, may I particularly deal with the allegations that 


appeared in the Press as to why they should not do so? They scem to me of a OLYMPIA, LON DON, June i2th to 24th. 


three-fold nature. 


Firstly.—It is alleged the Government cannot work it as efficiently as a | THE LARGEST & ee eet jones SHOW EVER HELD, 
iv %, ‘ ink arge ranizatio: 5,0 T cs. 
private Company cando. I, personally, do not think that a large organizatic n EACH PERFORMANCE UNIQUE AND COMPLETE. 
such as the Company that supplies good telephone services for this country are 08 
ean do it much cheaper than a Government, but if there should be any saving Thousands of Reserved Seats from 2s. 6d. can now be booked at the 
BES 


it cannot seriously affect the public because it would probably mean only a BOX OFFICE, OLYMPIA. _"Phone 3583 Kensington. ae 
small additional profit for the benefit of the Shareholders. THE WORLD'S MOST BEAU T™ UL HORSES AND EQUIPAGES. 


Secondly.—The Post Office itself could not make the telegraphs pay: the Performances Daily at 9 a.m., 2 ae and 7 
reasons for this are obvious, and not necessarily the fault of the Post Office. FINEST ume TING FE eee natty DECORATIONS, 
(a) The Post Office give a twelve-word message throughout the United JUMPING BY MILITARY OFFICERS OF ALL NATIONS, 
Kingdom for sixpence. No private organization could ever undertake International Finals and Championships Every Evening. 
a service of this magnitude at such a price. No other great country, 
neither Germany nor America, offers approximately such cheap rates, 


The Post Office have developed the telegraph in all out-of-the-way 

places in the United Kingdom. If telegraphs were in the hands of the NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANIA, 

private individual these out-of-the-way places would not have a YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE. 

service at all By K.M.S.P. AVON. ‘Twin-screw, 11,073 tons. 
: From GRIMSBY AND LEITH. 

(c) The Department sends Press messages at really a nominal price. This July 6* and 21 to North Cape and Fjords (14 days) 


fs a . . / August 5 to Fjords a3 ,, ) 
— for the Department for the benefit of the general August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 ° ) 
, 7 ‘RO Z| AY. 








Under the same category may be added the facilities for sending wires by Wen Qeither Mo ecner eon Sate Sa achieh RN 


means of the greater number of permanent and temporary telegraph offices in R M Ss P THE ROYAL MAIL 
this country than in any other. . 23. STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 

With these sacrifices to the public convenience and the common good it London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
must also be borne in mind that whatever may have been said in this country —_—— 
in recent years about ‘ going back,” the telegraph service in this country is 
acknowledged, and admitted by experts throughout the world, to be the finest TH E N ATI ON AL Ss E RVICE LEAGU E 
in existence, speaking from a technical and constructional point of view. (A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

This brings me to the Third allegation, viz., that the Post Office have not the President = FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

taff of Engi to handle the televi services. 1 have no hesltation OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
proper staff of Engineers to handle the telephone service. e no hesitatio of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
in saying that the plans that the Post Office Engineers have formed of a future | physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
telephone system in this country have been arrived at by a most careful study | adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
of all that exists in this direction, and are to-day so thorough and so far- TERMS OF SUBSCRIPIION, 
reaching, and, above all,so well handled, that Iam satisfied that in the hands of a tr | act 
the Engineezing Department of the Post Office the telephone service bids fair 3 " 8. a. r] 
ciate abana oH : Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members ‘i: a 
to reach the technical standard that I have just mentioned. ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

There is one more argument held up against the Post Office, i.¢., that the Sen, Vieo Sentient one : ; : — 5 with Literature ese 

. i . i ive ’ embers me “- jm and Journal! ... _ os 
Government cannot commercially push for subscribers as a private Company The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Fores is at halt 
can do. rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

Now we have constantly thrown up against us the fact that America BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINQDOM 
possesses six million instruments, and we only 600,000. This is not the fault — 
of the Post Office—so far they have hitherto only dealt with the Trunk Colonel W. J. &. BIRD, Secretary. 

Service, and the Trunk Service in this country is as cheap, if not cheaper, than Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, ©.W. 
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Interesting 
Announcement. 


Having acquired on most advan- 
tageous terms a large quantity of 
superior Secondhand and Antique 
Furniture, we are offering same 
at prices which should not only 
appeal to our private customers, 
but to merchants, shippers, and 
visitors from abroad. 


In addition to a large selection 
of old oak we have purchased 
a vast assortment of high-class 
Secondhand Furniture in Old- 


world Styles. 

Owing to the varied nature of 
the stock no catalogue will be 
issued, 

ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS, 
Limited, 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
w. 


43 PICCADILLY, 


(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 
OOK BARGAINS.—Nash Mansions of England in the 


Olden Times, 4 vols., folio, 1869, scarce, £6 6s.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 21 
vols., 58s. 6d., for 35s. ; Stein’s Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., for 4s. 6d. ; 
Lafcadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, 8s. 6d., for 3s.; Vernon Lee's Studies 18th 
Century in Italy, 21s., for 9s.; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 45s, net.; Jewitt’s 
Corporation Plate, 2 vols., £5 5s. 0d., for 30s.; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 
Sy 30s8.; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 21s. ; Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, 
Ifs., for 98.; Flint’s Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn’s Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 
%e.; Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious, 3 vols., 2ls.; Jowett's Plato, 
5 vols., £2 128.6d.: Grote’s Plato, 3 vols, 388.64. List of Philosophical Books on 
application —_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED :—Strickland’s Queens Mommsen’s 
: Rome; Delany Autobiography; D’Arblay’s Diary; Carlyle’s Works, 
3+ vols.; Shakespeare, edited Singer or Valpy; Aldine Poets, 53 vols.; Alice 
in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; any books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, 
Beardsley, Leech, etc. HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 




















HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 

We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, ete. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d. Marvellon3 value. 
Specimens sent free. Henry G. Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W. 





ROBINS 
and 
CLEAVER’S 


dress or day wear, each 5/11. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


40, P, DONEGALL PLACE, 


Carriage pai 


a 
on orders of 
£1 and upwerds, 


IRISH LINEN. 


lrish Linen Handkerchiefs. 


No. 27.—Ladies’ all-linen hemstitched, American size (about 13 
in. square), with }-in. hem, 5/3 per dozen. 
No. 10.—Ladies’ linen Initial Handkerchiefs, with initial centred 
into wheatear and butterfly design, 7/11 per dozen. 
No. 20.—Gentlemen’s cambric Handkerchiefs, tape or corded 
borders, about 21 in. square, 5/3 per dozen. 
No. 60.—Gentlemen’s Initial Handkerchiefs, pure linen, finely 
hemstitched, about 19} in. square, with §-in. hem, 8/6 per dozen. 


Irish Collars and Shirts. 
“Castile” Collars, linen faced, single shapes, 4/11, double 

shapes, 5/11 per dozen 
‘“Matchiess” Shirts, with four-fold fronts and cnffs, for 


LONDON. 


BELFAST. 





Samples and 


Iliust rated Lists 
Lid., free on request, 
LIVERPOOL. 


TO-DAY_i: your bay is not thriving us» the “ Allenburrs” 


They develop tirm flesh and bone and promote robust hea th 


Foods. 


and vigour. 


MILK FOOD No. 1. 


From birth to 3 months. 


No dize 


of these pure milk and malted foods, 


MILK FOOD No. 2. 


From 3 to 6 months. 


From 6 months u; 


w 


stive disturbance ne>1 be feared from the use 


MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


ards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


FURNITURE 


FOR 


Standard of Empire: “ An admirable essay. 


CASH 
Wm. 


FORWARD, 


By DUDLEY S. A. COSBY. 


The 





One of the largest 


Stocks 


Lowest 


in London, 
prices. 


SPRIGGS & Co. tts, 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


BUT NOT TOO FAST, 


“The Governance of Empire.” 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE BEDS TIMES PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 22 


“SPECTATOR.” 


Price €d. 


Shoul find many readers,” 


Mill Street, Bedford. 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovrstpe Pace (when available), Fourrers Gurvras, 


Half-Page (Co 
Quarter-Page 


Outside Page 


HUMID) ooceoe scone 
(Half-Column) 


6 6 0 


Column ....cscsoree 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 


cecccceeceocssocsces £16 


COMPANIES, 


16 0 | Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s, ; 


£12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page)£4 
Half Narrow ‘ 
3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Columa 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,”’ 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 


IncInding postage to any part of the United . 


Kingdom 


Terms: 


net, 





Terms of Subscription, 


ParaBLe I8 ADVANCE. 


Yearly, 


Including postage to any of the British 


Colonies, 


America, 


France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &c, 





and laa 


a Quarterly, 
cocese OM 3...4.07 2 
sence 016 3.....0 8 


1 Wetumerox Sreeet, Stranp, Lonpox, 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 


For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 


MAGNESIA. 


for Regular Use. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 





June 29. 


B.M.8.8.P. Co., 


Transatis 


18 Moorgate 


Mail 


intic 


St., 


32 Cockspur St., London, SW. 
P.S.N. Co., 51/33 James St., Liverpool. 


E.C 





CANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
NEW MAIL and PASSENGER SERVICE by 
Pacific Line 

B.M.S. Ororesa, tw. sc., 5,364 tons, from Liverpool, 

Tourist Fares, 


Steamers. 


and 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 





JUST COMPLETED—A WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 
ferming 2 handsome folio volumes, offered for the present at the original 
subscription price, viz., bound in 2 vols. half morocco, gilt, £7 7s. net; or in 
2 cloth portfolios, price £6 6s. net. 


THE DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF ENG- 
LAND DURING THE TUDOR PERIOD. By THOMAS GARNER 
and ARTHUR STRATTON, A.R.I.B.A. Containing 192 folio plates (size 19 inches 

* by 14 inches), of which 120 consist of choice photographic views (printed by collotype 
process) of Exteriors and Interiors of the finest Houses of the Period; the remaining 
Plates comprising Measured Drawings and Sketches of the most interesting Con- 
structive and Ornamental Details in various materials, while numerous Plans drawn 
to Scale and other Illustrations are interspersed in the text. 





Crown folio, handsomely bound in buckram gilt, price £2 10s. net. 


CIVIC ART: STUDIES IN TOWN PLAN- 
NING, PARKS, BOULEVARDS, AND OPEN SPACES. 
By THOMAS H. MAWSON, Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Landscape Design, 
University of Liverpool. Containing upwards of 350 pages, illustrated by two 
coloured plates and 275 drawings and photographs of English and Foreign Examples, 
finely reproduced in line, half-tone and collotype. 





Royal 8vo., cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH HOUSE DESIGN: Being a Selection and 


Brief Analysis of some of the Best Achievements in English Domestic Archi- 
tecture from the 16th to 20th Centuries, together with numerous Examples of 
Contemporary Design. By ERNEST WILLMOTT, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. Contain- 
ing 222 pages, with 155 Illustrations of Exterior and Interior Views, chiefly full-page 
reproductions of choice photographs, with numerous Plans, 





Third Edition, much enlarged. Large 8vo, cloth gilt, price 15s. net. 


OLD CLOCKS AND WATCHES AND THEIR 
MAKERS. Being an Historical and Descriptive Account of the different styles 
of Clocks and Watches of the past in England and Abroad. ‘l'o which is added A List 
or Exeven Tuousanp Makers. By F.J. BRITTEN. Containing 800 pages with 
800 Illustrations, mostly from Photographs, 





Ready June 19th. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF LONDON ARCHITECTURE. 


Arranged to illustrate the course of architecture in England to the 
middio of the XVIIIth Century, with a sketch of the preceding European 
styles, by WALTER H. GODFREY, Architect, Author of “The English Stair- 
case,” “Tho Parish of Chelsea,” &. With a Preface by PHILIP NORMAN, 
LL.D, F.S.A. Containing 250 Illustrations, with collotype Frontispiece, and 7 
folding Maps, accompanied by an annotated guide to all the Buildings shown. 

To the Londoner and the Visitor to our City this handbook provides for the first time a 
simple and trustworthy gi-td» to the beautiful historical buildings with which London 
abounds. It tells where to seek these delightful works of art, the chief points to be observed, 
and the pleasure to be derived from their study. 





*,* Iilustrated particulars of the above may be had post free on application, 
or the volumes may be inspected at the leading Booksellers. 





B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 





JUST READY. 
THE CORONATION VOLUME, 


** A model of what such a book ought to be... . Sir Clement Kinloch-Cooke has admirably 


ormed a cengenial work which he was peculiarly well qualified to undertake.”—Morning 
"oat, June 4th, 1911. 


LIFE OF QUEEN MARY 


By SIR CLEMENT KINLOCH-COOKE, M.P. 
Royal Blue Cloth, Fully Illustrated, and in some cases by reproductions from 

private photographs. ‘lhis book will be found to be the fullest, best informed, 1s. 
and most vivid account of the life of Her Majesty yet published. Net. 





New Volumes of the NELSON LIBRARIES at 2s., i1s., and 7d. 


are now ready at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 





nm THE 
CHARITY @ROAMMATION REVIEW. 
June, 011. Price 6d. 

POOR LAW STATISTICS. By Miss C. Osnorn. 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 


—CAN By Mrs. Racanam. 
HOMES ron G BOYS. By the Hon. 


. H.W. Peewam, 0.1. 
THE ASSISTANCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
By Mas B. Nevitie. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON, 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRASCE, SPAIN, PORTUCAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIT, STRS, 
1] | p4*s Sg screw) 5,364 tons. 


JUNE 2%th, 
FOR £ 10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
— rated Handbook on Application 
{ BR.M.S.P.Co.,18 Moorgate Street, E.C, 
LONDON ; and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. “ 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER | NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


———————_____ 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an ex 

ht Dinner Wine. The <a 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas. 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carry 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us th, 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value 


JAMES SMITH.AND C0, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street, 


Por 
Bots. thaw 


146 a 


17/6 99 





CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACHE, 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
** All round it may be stated the in. 
crease (in price) is about 30 percent,’ 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1909 


Grand Vin., Extra See. 
‘7 2/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry, 
52/= Per vozen sorties. 








Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you a 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &W. 








CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- @ doz, 
Extra quality, 1904 74/- 
Special quality,1904 G3/- » 
Extra Dry - + + 56/- 2 
There has recently been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best-known brands. Attention is therefore 
specially called to the above brand ass 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical comparison with any of 
them. ea 
Samples sent at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
‘al. ord f I dozen bottles 
tna neitbotties, and apwads 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & co.,, 
(Estas.isaeD St. Michael’s Hous, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, EG 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund.... .! 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, B.0. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominica @ 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, 





terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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wessrs.LONGMANS & Go’s NEW LIST 
Messrs. LON 


yrs. WILFRID WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL 


‘A very happy idea excellently worked ae 
ruth. 


Price 4s. Gd. 








“ Gracefully written always, and neat in its happy 
delineations of elegant people. Readable and 
enjoyable from first to last.”—Scotsman. 


The Job 
Secretary 


**A very engaging piece of serious comedy. . . 
A short, unlaboured, and kindly book with a 
perfectly happy ending.” —The Times, 

“Tt is a long time since we have had a novel from 
the pen of Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, and the present one 
will add considerably to her reputation.’’— 

Morning Post. 








Napoleon I.: A Biography. 
By AUGUST FOURNIER, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. Translated by A. E. Adams. With 2 
Portraits and 7 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 
[Inland postage, 6d. 
«The admirable translation into English which the present volumes contain, 
should constitute one of the finest biographies available to British students of 
the great Emperor. . - As a biography it is, as has been said, one of the best 
that has been written, and the translation is admirable,’’—Scotsman, 








British Dominions: their present Com- 
mercial and Industrial Condition. By the Right 
Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P., Sir EDMUND 
WALKER, Sir GEORGE REID, Sir WALTER HELY- 
HUTCHINSON, &ec. Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., 
Hon. Ph.D. Berlin, Professor of Commerce in the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 

[Intand Postage, 4d. 

* Our readers will find this a most interesting volume.”—Spectator. 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY (NEW VOLUME). 

“1? we were to quote ali the fascinating things in this 
fascinating little volurne we should reprint it instead of 
reviewing it.’’ —Spectator. 
Ballades and Rhymes (from ‘ Ballades 

in Blue China’ and ‘Rhymes a la Mode’) 

By A. LANG. With Frontispiece. Feap. 8vo. Cloth 2s. net, 

Leather 3s. net. [Inland postage 3d. each, 

This is a New Edition of Mr. Lang’s “ Ballades in Blue China” and 
“ Rhymes & la Mode,” hitherto published at 5s. each. 











Marriage, Totemism, and Religion. 
An Answer to Critics. By the Right Hon. Lord 
AVEBURY. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 4d. 

CONTENTS: On THe ABSENCE OF MARRIAGE AMONGST THE 
Lowest Races or Man.—On THE ORIGIN AND EvoLuTion 
or MarriaGeE—Toremism— WITCHCRAFT and Maaic— 
Rewieion. 





The Volume for 1911 is now ready. 


The Annual Charities Register and 
Digest: being a Classified egister of 
Charities in or available for the Metropolis. 
With Index, and an introduction. 

“How to Help Cases of Distress,” by C. 8. LOCH, Secretary 
to the Council of the Charity Organization Society, London. 
8vo. 5s. net. [Inland postage 5d. 





New Volume for 1910. 


The Annual Register: A Review of 
Public vents at Home and Abroad for the 
year 1910. 8vo. 18s. [Inland postage, 5d. 

“The ‘ Annual Register’ always impresses us as a model of careful editing 
and compilation. We have nothing but praise for this most excellent and 
tcholarly summary of the public events at home and abroad in a very 
memorable year.’’—Slandard. 


A Plain Man’s Thoughts on Biblical 
Criticism. By EUGENE STOCK, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 
Paper covers. 3d. net. [Inland postage 4d 








Some Thoughts on God and His Methods 
of Manifestation in Nature and Revelation. 


By Rev. J. GURNHILL, B.A, Emmanuel College, Cam 
bridge; Vicar of East Stockwith; Author of “The Morals 
of Suicide,” &e. Crown 8vo. 4s. net [Inland postage 4d. 


The Mineral Industry of Rhodesia. 
By J. P. JOHNSON, Member of Council of Geological 
Society of South Africa. 8vo. 8s. 6d net. 
[Inland Postage, 4d. 


, In view of the increasing interest in the great mineral wealth of Rhodesia 
Mr. Johnson's guide should prove extremely useful to those technically con- 
nected with mining and neieiionn."—-liaie Mail. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE WOMAN’S BOOK 


CONTAINS EVERYTHING A WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW, 





Uniform with Jack’s Reference Book. 


Illustrated, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth, full gilt, 5s. net 


Synopsis of Sections 

HEALTH AND THE TOILET 

MANAGEMENT OF MONEY AND 
LEGAL GUIDE 


THE HOUSE 

MISTRESS AND SERVANTS 
WORK OF THE HOUSE 
FOOD AND THE KITCHEN ETIQUETTE AND SOCIAL GUIDE 
THE TABLE THE CHILD 

GUIDE TO COOKERY HOME NURSING AND MEDICAL 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN GUIDE 

GUIDE TO LAUNDRY WORK GARDENING 

PLAIN SEWING AND MEND- POULTRY AND DOMESTIC PETS 
ING HOME CARPENTRY AND UPiOL 

HOME DRESSMAKING STERY 


HOME MILLINERY HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 
DRESS, ITS CHOICE AND CARE RECREATION 


Careers for Women. 


Women 1x Epvcation Women tx AGricvuttree axp HorTe 


® » Mepicine anp Nursixe CULTURE 
o»» LITERARY AND SECRE- °° » Domestic Svpvects 
TARIAL Work ° » Orner Proressioxns 


Women tn Mixon Arts anv Crarrs 
MISCELLANEOUS FACTS AND FIGURES, 

“As a reference book for the domestic woman we know of 
nothing to surpass it... . The domestic woman’s life may well 
be revolutionised by it.... The list of contributors is most 
notable, including women at the head of most of the more 
advanced professions in which the members of their sex are 
nowadays engaged.”—The Ladies’ Field. 

“All the articles are thoroughly up to date, and no woman 
should be without the volume, which is a veritable encyclopedia 
of the very highest quality.”— Vanity Fair. 


“ How on earth such a book can be turned out for the money 
Iam unable to guess.” —The Clarion, 


THE PORTRAIT BOOK OF 
OUR KINGS AND QUEENS, 


Edited by T. LEMAN HARE. 








1066—1911, 


With interesting Notes on each Sovereign, forming a 
fascinating view of British History; Chapters on the 
Historical Significance and Quaint Customs of the Coro- 
nation—the Regalia—the Court of Claims; and full 
details of the actual Ceremony of the Coronation based 
on Official and other Archives. 


By CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. 


39 Portraits of Sovereigns in full colour, from 
Originals in National and Private Collections. 
9 Plates in colour of Coronation Chair and Regalia. 
Ornamental covers, 2s. 6d. net; Cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


“The portraits are well reproduced and the publication is of 
interest and value, both as a collection of portraits not easily 
obtainable in such a convenient and cheap form and for the 
biographical information supplied. In schools especially this book 
should find a place. Boys and girls are often not over-cager in 
learning about the Kings and Queens of English history ; but this 
publication should do something to assist in making the history 
lesson more welcome.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“The contents of Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack’s ‘ Portrait Book of 
our Kings and Queens’ are likely to be found of more than passing 
interest, for the series of portraits of the Kings and Queens of 
England since the Norman Conquest, which are reproduced in 
colours from rare prints in the British Museum and from originals 
in the national and private collections, together with their 
collateral matter, makes the book especially acceptable to youthful 
students of history, while its bright and gay appearance stamps it 
at once of equal value as a Coronation Souvenir,” —Academy. 





London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
and Edinburgh. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 
A PARISIAN 


(DOCTOR POUMIES DE LA SIBOUTIE). UNDER SIX 
SOVEREIGNS, TWO REVOLUTIONS, AND A REPUBLIC, 
1789-1863. Translated by LADY THEODORA DAVIDSON, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Paris, sullen, poverty-stricken, discontented ; Paris intoxicated 
by the enthusiasm for a great leader; Paris under defeat and 
plague; Paris deceiving herself into a false gaiety; Paris in 
a hundred moods, palpitates with life in these pages .. . the 
events have never been described with greater reality.”—Daily 
News. 


“Here is a book well worth reading—and re-reading. The 
‘Recollections’ of Dr. Poumiés de la Siboutie, who lived during 
what may be surely culled the most eventful period in the whole 
of French history, not to say of all histories, from the Revolution 
of 1789 to the Second Empire, and who knew France under six 
Sovereigns, two Revolutions, and a Republic, constitute un- 
doubtedly one of the most captivating and useful books of memoirs 
of recent years.”—Daily Mail. 





FOURTH ISSUE. 


THE BRITISH TRADE 
BOOK 


COVERING THE YEARS 1880-1910. By JOHN HOLT 
SCHOOLING. With 350 Tables and Explanatory Diagrams. 
Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the only work that shows clearly and fully the Course of 
British and International Commerce, including a Survey of the 
Home Production and Industries of the United Kingdom, It is 
issued at intervals of two or three years. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
OF MODERN KNOWLEDCE. 


Cloth 13. nct. Leather 2s. 6d. net. 

Epitors :—HERBERT FISHER, M.A., F.B.A.; Prof. GILBERT 
MURRAY, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A.; Prof. J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON, M.A. 





EVERY VOLUME IS ABSOLUTELY NEW AND SPECIALLY 
WRITTEN BY A RECOGNISED LIVING AUTHORITY. 


Many public men have written commending this notable effort in popular 
education. The Rt.Hon. Waiter Runciman, M.P., President of the Board of 
¥ducation, writes :—‘* The programme of the Home University Library is well 
cerceived, and tho first ten volumes are an excellent sample of catholic taste 
eed good judgment, I wish your project every success, and I shall look with 
y rest for the volumes by which the first ten are to be followed.” Lorp 
Tee«xenerr ‘is greatly struck by their admirable compactness and print.” A 
**b gbly inzenious, attractive and suggestive series of Shilling books” which, 
says “Tho Times,” “* promises to perform a real social service.’” ‘In an age 
«# cheapness this is a record,”’ says the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” ; “ but the gist of 
the venture is its literary distinction. Bright, spirited, and infallibly direct in 
their appeal, they should prove a treasure-house of inexhaustible value.” 
“The Daily News’’ describes the Library as “the sanest kind of University 
Extension.” 

The Si d Ten Vol now ready are:— 

THE CPENING-UP OF AFRICA. By Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 
K.C.B., D.Se., F.Z.8. (With Maps.) 

BFS DIVEVAL EUROPE. By H. W.C. DAVIS, M.A. (With Maps.) 

MOHAMMEDANISM. By Prof. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A., D.Litt, 

T™E SCIENCA OF WEALTH. By J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE. By W. LESLIE MACKENZIE, M.D., L.G.B., 
Edinburgh. 

INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICS. By A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. (With Diagrams.) 

Tile ANtMAL WORLD. By Prof. F. W. GAMBLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. With 
Introduction by Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.B.S. (Many Illustrations.) 

EVOLUTION. By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., and Prof. 
PATRICK GEDDES, M.A. 

LIWERALISM. By Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE, M.A. 

CRIME AND INSANITY. By Dr. C. A. MERCIER, F.R.C.P., F.2.C.S. 

Write for complete List of nearly 100 Vols, in active preparation, 





Now Ready at all Good Libraries and Booksellers. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Reminiscences of a Varied Life. By the Rt. Hon. ROBERT 
FARQUEARSON, P.C., M.D., LL.D. With a number of Illustrations, 
and interesting caricatures by Mr. E. T. Reed, Mr. Harry Furniss, and fac- 
simile of Burn’s Letters. Medium 8vo, cloth, 129. Gd. net. 


*' WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henr'etta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Smith, Elder & Co.’s List 


———_____ 
With 32 Pages of Illustrations. Small Demy 8vo. 108, 6g, net 


An Outpost in Papua. 


By the Revd. ARTHUR KENT CHIGNELL, Priest of the 
New Guinea Mission. 





World.—* It is not often that it falls to the lot of the critic tp 
render unqualified praise, yet the work demands nothing legs, 
The author is doubly fortunate in that his style has risen to the 
level of the romantic and absorbing material with which he ha 
dealt.” 





ae 
With 4 Portraits in Photogravure, 
Large Demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. net, 


Memoirs and Memories. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey 
Garden.” 


Daily Chronicle-—* We find in Mrs. Earle’s memoirs a vast story 
of interest. . . . There is a gentle flow of kindly gossip through 
her pages, gossip that is never either malicious or merely 
foolish. And her sense of humour is expressed in a fund of 
amusing stories apparently inexhaustible.” 


Punch.—*“ Mrs. Earle has been brought into close contact with 
many of the most interesting people in literature, art and polities 
She chats about them in the simple artless fashion that conceal 
the highest literary art.” 





Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Two Centuries of 


the English Novel. 


By HAROLD WILLIAMS, M.A., late Scholar o7 Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Daily Telegraph.—* The chief features of his book are its 
healthy masculine sense, its perspicacity and the sobriety of ts 
judgments—and these are qualities of consummate value in dealiuug 
with so important a department of English literature.” 


—————— 


“CORNHILL” 


For JULY. Price One Shilling. 


THACKERAY CENTENARY NUMBER. 
Ready June 20th. 


Including two recently discovered MSS., with numerous 
drawings, by W. M. Thackeray, and a hitherto unpub- 
lished portrait of Thackeray from a photograph by 

L. Caldesi. 


ZONTENTS: 


Wuttiam Maxkerzacs Tuacxeray: A Centenary Poem 
Austin Dossox 


Cocxnger Travets (Illustrated) W. M. THacxsnat 
With a note by Lapr Rircurs. 
Tux Kniauts or Borse.ten (Illustrated) W. M. THacksnat 
With a note by Lapy Rircurg, 
THACKERAY AND His Faruer’s Faminy. Mrs. Warne Cornisi 
“ Synnet” THACKERAY. F, B. Braptsy Birr, LCS 
Tue Case or Ricuarp MryYNeELu. Mrs. Humpnry Wasp 
Chapters XIII and XIV. 
Brrxps Down Chapters I and Il. H. A. VacHstl 
Av THe Sian or THE Pioven.—il. R. L. Srevenson. By Sm 
Artuur Quiuier-Covcu.—2. W. M. Tuacxeray. By Tus 
Riaut Hon. Sir AtGEeRNon West, G.C.B. 





London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.1. 
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Maemillan’s New Books. 


The Autobiography of 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 
Poet Laureate, 1835-1910. 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations 
2 vols, Svo. 24s. net, 


he Herkomers. by sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., R.A., D.C.L., LL.D., &c, With Tlus- 
trations. In 2vols. Vol. IT. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Previously published: Vol. I. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Training of the Memory in 
Art and the Education of the Artist. By 
LECOQ DE BOISBAUDRAN. Translated by L. D. LUARD. 
With an Introduction by Prof. SELWYN IMAGE, M.A., 
and Reproductions of Memory Drawings from Nature and 
from Famous Pictures, with Reproductions also of Originals 
for the sake of comparison. 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1911. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


Lollardy and the Reformation 
in England. An Historical Survey. By JAMES 
GAIRDNER, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. ITI. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* Previously published: Vols. I. and II. 21s. net. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. with 
Introduction, English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and 
Commentary, including a New Transcript of the Scholia in 
the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474. By W. J. M. STARKIE, 
Hon. Litt.D., &e. 8vo. 12s. net. [Classical Library. 


The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People from the Earliest Times to 
the Age of Augustus. The Gifford Lectures for 
1909-10, delivered in Edinburgh University. By W. WARDE 
FOWLER, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Third Edition entirely Rewvritten and much Enlarged. 


Mendelism. by Prof. R. C. PUNNETT, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College. Third Edition. With numerous 
Coloured and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 65s. net, 


THIRD EDITION. 


Essays in Historical Chemistry. 
By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 8vo. 
12s. net. Contains Lives of R. Boyle, J. Priestley, C. W. 
Scheele, H. Cavendish, J. Watt, A. L. Lavoisier, M. Faraday, 
T. Graham, F. Wéhler, J. B. A. Dumas, H. Kopp, V. Meyer, 
D. I. Mendeléeff, 8. Cannizzaro, and J. Thomsen. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Members of the Family. A Story 


of the Western Plains. By OWEN WISTER, 
Author of “The Virginian.” Ilustrated. 


Nina, by ROSALINE MASSON. 


The Sovereign Power, By MARK LEE 
LUTHER. Illustrated. 


The Legacy. By MARY Ss. WATTS, Author of 
“Nathan Burke,” ete. 





Problems of Life. By the Rev. Canon ©. A. 
HOUGHTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Aspects of the Holy Communion. 
By the Rev. J. T. LEVENS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Religion of Beauty in Woman 
and other Essays on Platonic Lovein Poetry 
— mare By JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER. Globe 

0. . 6d. net. 


Significs and Language. The Articu- 
Form of our Expressive and Interpre- 
_ gresources. By the Hon. LADY WELBY. 

. 8s. 6d, net. 


The Psychology of Education. 


By J. WELTON, M.A., Professor of Education in the Univer- 
sity of Leeds. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 





The Patn Mati Gazerrz says:—“‘ WAGNER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
must be held to rank among the most fascinating 
and interesting persona! documents ever made public.” 


MY LIFE 
RICHARD WAGNER 


2 Vols. 31s. Gd. net. 


ADVENTURE, SPORT and TRAVEL in 
the TIBETAN STEPPES by w. n. 


Frreusson. 168. net. 





Cot. Sm T. H. Hotpicu writes in the Groqrarnicat Jourwat 

“. .. A thrilling tale of strenuous endeavour. We know now something of 
the extension of the haunts of ibex, serow, and that rare beast the takin. Bat 
this work is a great deal more than a sportsman record. There is food enouch 
and to spare for the ethnological speculator in this book... a plain, unvar- 
nished, and most interesting tale.” 


First Edition exhausted. Second Edition now ready 


THE GORNER OF HARLEY STREET 


A detightful series of fetters from a medical man 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET 4/6 uct 


By Psrer Harpine, M.D. 


WHAT IS and WHAT MIGHT BE 


A Study of Education in Generali and 


Elementary Education in Particular ny 
Epmonp G. A. Hotmes. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Maxcuester Guarnpmay: “What Is and What Might Be contains a 
ey oe gt of education, perhaps the largest, sanest, and the most liberal that 
nas been set forth in our time.” 


Sir WILLIAM BUTLER 16/- net An Autobiography 
Sir FREDERICK HAINES 10/6 net Robert S. Rait 


The biography of a great Soldier) 


( 
SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN 7/6 nct Adelaide Cosset 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 6/- Bernard Shaw 
DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS 4/6 ct Maurice Baring 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 














The BROKEN PHIAL Percy White 
The HONOURABLE PECCY c. B. Lancaster 
The MARRIAGE of BARBARA [Frankfort Moore 


The Achievements of JOHN CARRUTHERS 
Sir Edmund Cox 


Thrilling Stories of the “ Sherlock Holmes” of India. 


WELLS BROTHERS Andy Adams 
The exciting experiences of two young “‘ Cattle Kings.” 
GEOFFREY SANCLAIR Horace Caradoo 
Damy Teiecrarn: “ The whole book is a success.” 
Suspar Times: “ The book is full of delightful people.” 

MRS. ELMSLEY Hector Munro 
Damy Curonicie: “‘ Mrs. Elmsley’ is a most thorough piece of work.” 


Duwpes Apvertiser: “ Wholly enjoyable novel .... a really effective 
story.” 


VITTORIA VICTRIX W. E. Norris 


Morwrxe Post: ‘‘.... most interesting and amusing from beginning to end,”* 
Country Lire: “ This pleasant, humorous, and delicately told story.” 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 


Second Edition nearly exhausted. Third Edition in the Press. 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. George Wemyss 


Another story by the Author of “The Professional Aunt.” 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 


Patt Mart Gazerre: “ Graceful—mannerly—witty.” 
Morning Post: “ Delightful book.” 

Gore: “ The book is first-rate.” 

Oxsserver: “ Wit and kindliness on every page.” 
Grapuic: “ Delightful.” 

Lapies’ Freip: “ Most charmingly written.” 
GentLewoman: ‘‘ Wonderfully entertaining.” 





‘LONDON: 
CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


was founded in 1908 to publish the most perfect obtainable facsimile reproductions after 
selected works by the Great Masters of Painting, in the colours of the Originals, and to issue these 
at the lowest possible cost ; and, so far as possible, to repeat this programme in the publi 

of works of real literary Seleee-sibetber limited editions printed in The Society's private fount of 
type, or more ordinary publications. 


The Society can claim to have succeeded in both ae anh and on both sides of its 
enterprise. ‘‘ Nearly, or really, a perfectly printed book”; “ Until science has gone much further 
in the transference of colour by imitative t¥gKy no more satisfactory copy is likely to be 
obtainable on paper by mechanical means”; or ‘“ How The Society is able to [publish] at so 
small a price is beyond our knowledge,” are no unique quotations from among published 
criticisms of its work. 

The Society may further claim that no other reproductions have ever been so universally 
accepted as affording substitutes, of real value, for the unattainable Originals. As such The 
Medici Prints are collected and exhibited by public Galleries and Libraries throughout the world. 

The following new Prints have been issued within the present year : those marked * wil] 
appear during June and, prior to publication, may be had at reduced rates :— 





BOTTICELLI: Portrait of a Girl. (Berlin) ae one 18{ x 13} inches. 15s. od. net, 
COSSA: Allegory of Harvest. (Berlin) sd Si eee 214 x 133 ,. ae. C8. 
FRAGONARD: The Stolen Kiss. (S. Petersburg) sen _ i «TE ~s ays. 64. 
GAINSBOROUGH: William Pitt. (Leeds) .. ie om - e- | 15s. od. ,, 
GHIRLANDAJO: Old Man and Grandson. (Louvre) 18} x 13} ,, aye. C4. 
HOPPNER: Lady C. Campbell as Aurora. (Duke of Argyll's 28 x 16} 25s. od. ,, 
Collection, Inveraray.) 
VIGEE-LEBRUN: Marie Antoinette. (Versailles) ... ois 19 x 14 , 17s. 6d. ,, 
RAEBURN: A Boy with a Rabbit. (Burlington House) ane SB «= Mt 25s. od. ,, 
REYNOLDS: Viscount Althorp zt. 4. (Althorp Park) ats 23 x. 18 a 21s. od. ,, 
“REYNOLDS: The Young Shepherd. (Temple Newsam) a 18} x 15} ,, a70. 44. ., 
“ROMNEY: Serena Reading. (Workington Mall) non wl 18} x 143 , 15s. od. ,, 
VELASQUEZ: Bartolommaeus Borro. (Berlin) i 25 x 15 “ ase. G4... 
VENETO, B.: S. Catharine crowned with Flowers. (Gaagow) 184 x 108 , 15s. od. ,, 
ove 17 x 24 » 20s. od. ,, 


WATTEALU : Lecon a’Amour. (Potsdam) ... 
Postage Extra Gd. per Print. 


Please write for The Society’s complete Prospectus, giving full details of nearly 100 published 
Prints, about 100 in preparation, other publications, Frames, and Annual Subscription,— 
post free 6d. stamps; or The Society’s new Summer List, with 8 coloured illustrations, may be 
had for 3d. stamps. Or visit The Medici Society’s Galleries : Open daily, 10—6, Admission free. 


Visitors are not required to purchase. 





READY ON MONDAY, JUNE 26th. 


Catulli Tibulli Properti Carmina | 
Reprinted after the Oxford texts (by permission) as edited by R. ELLIS, J. P. POSTGATE, dnd 
J. S. PHILLIMORE;; revised throughout, with many new emendations, by the Editors. Printed 
in blue and black in the RICCARDI FOUNT, designed by HERBERT P. HORNE. 
1,000 copies (9}in. by 6fin.) on Riccardi hand-made paper; boards, £1 1s. net.; limp vellum, 
£1 11s. 6d. net. 16 copies on vellum (14 for sale), £21 net. (Prospectus, printed in the 
Riccardi Fount, also of the HORACE, uniform edition, post free.) 








Mr. Lee Warner’s List of New and Recent Books (including the Riccardi Press 

Books), post free. Prospectus of the Quattrocentenary Edition of VASARI’S LIVES 

OF THE PAINTERS (to be published in 10 volumes, 1911—1913), now at Press, 
will be sent post free as soon as ready. to ali applicants. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER (Dept. S), 


Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 


—— —==¥ 


=Lonpon: “Printed by ,* -U PCOTT r Gi, at the London: and County ; Printing Works, “Drary | ‘Lane, W. 7.0.3 am = and a Pubic oy Jon Baxter for the “SrsoraTon” 
(Limited), at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June 17th, 1911. 





























